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Tue Supreme Court has pronounced its decision on the test oath 
cases, four judges, including the Chief-Justice, dissenting. The Mis 
souri Act, prescribing a test oath as a qualification for the exercise of 
certain callings, has in the case of a Catholic clergyman been pro- 
nounced unconstitutional. The Act of Congress also, which made the 
taking of a test oath denying participation in the rebellion a quali- 
fication for practice as an attorney and counsellor in the Supreme 
Court, has been pronounced unconstitutional, on the singular ground, 
amongst others, that to require this oath of a man who cannot take it 
is to inflict a punishment without trial. In other words, the right of 
Congress to prescribe the qualifications of the lawyers in the Federal 
courts is solemnly denied. Judge Miller read a dissenting opinion of 
great power. His illustrations of the weakness of the reasoning which 
attributes a penal character to the exaction of a qualification are 
very happy, and if the paper were not slightly tinged with temper, it 
would be amodel argument. This last decision is much more instruct- 
ive as an exhibition of the leanings of the court than the one in the 
Milligan case, and it has the great merit of not being saddled with a 
dictum. Its effect on the country will, undoubtedly, be exasperating, 
and it makes the political horizon darker than ever. But we sin- 
cerely trust editors and orators will keep their temper. Revilings and 
threatenings, directed against the judges of the Supreme Court, 
and talk of “judicial conspiracy” and “judicial usurpation,” are 
things which anybody has wit enough to utter; but they help very 
materially, when uttered by people of influence, to stimulate the grow- 
ing want of respect both for judges and law. It is not possible for the 
Supreme Court to keep out of political controversies as long as its 
jurisdiction is what the Constitution has declared it to be; and it is to 
be expected in the nature of things that in exciting times its decisions 
should mortally offend one or other of the great parties, and that 
they should be marked by the infirmities of the men who utter them— 
for judges are, after all, men of the same fiesh and blood as General 
Butler and Wendell Phillips. It is of the last importance to the 
country—to law, order, and morality, however, that their characters 





him all he knows, but the investigation has for some reason or other 
been suspended for the present. Meantime, Mr. Loan, of Missouri, 
seems to have been robbed of his sleep by Mr. Ashley's laurels, and in 
casting about for some worse charge against the President than any 


-| which the latter had brought forward, he lighted on one of complicity 


in Mr. Lincoln’s assassination. This he produced in the House on 
Monday with becoming solemnity, but on being asked, very properly 
but very sharply, by Mr. Hale to display for the sake of decency some 
little proof of the truth of his accusation, he loftily refused to do so 
then, but promised to do so hereafter. We doubt if any gentleman 
can outdo Mr. Loan, as there is really no crime more heinous than that 
which he has appropriated. There was at one time some talk of ac- 
cusing Mr. Johnson of adultery, which, it must be confessed, would 
have had, as a ground for impeachment, many attractive features; bit 
then there was some doubt whether it could be shown to be one ot 
the “high crimes and misdemeanors” contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion; so it has, we presume, been abandoned. In the meantime, Gen- 
eral Butler has our heartfelt sympathy. There is he fretting away the 
slow hours in Lowell, while Ashley, Loan & Co. are having their pick 
of all the best villanies and usurpations, and will probably have the 
impeachment cooked and ready to serve by the time he gets to Congress. 
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WHETHER the impeachment will really be carried through the 
House and brought before the Senate, it is still difficult to say. Public 
opinion, in every way in which it has as yet been tested, seems, as we 
have always anticipated it would be, decidedly against it. But a long 
article in the New York Times, and which is evidently from Mr, Ray- 
mond’s hand, predicts very confidently that the trial will come off, in- 
asmuch as the Radfoal leaders will press it, and the more moderate 
men, who in their hearts disapprove of it, will be driven into support- 
ing it, as they have so many other things, by an unsparing application 
of the party whip. For our own part, we are still satisfied that unless 
there is in somebody's possession evidence of worse offences than Mr. 
Johnson is now known to heve committed, his impeachment, whether 
it succeed or fail, will prove a great and lasting calamity. It will con- 
vulse the country at present and introduce a new element of disorder 
into our politics in the future. But there are crimes for which, if it 
can be shown that he has committed them, he must be impeached, 
whether we like it or not, and no matter what it may cost. “The 
million of Democratic arms” which were promised for his protection 
by some of the orators at the recent Democratic Convention in Con- 
necticut exist in the imagination of the orator, and we advise Mr. 
Johnson not to count too strongly on their aid. The most palpable re- 
sult of the impeachment, as far as the Democratic party is concerned, 
would probably be a vast increase in the consumption of whiskey and 


in profane swearing. 
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Mr. Cameron and not Mr, Stevens has got the nomination for the 
Pennsylvania senatorship. We feared this result as soon as we saw 
Mr. Stevens’s declaration in favor of electoral purity. Political mana- 
gers are apt to be as much disgusted by a candidate’s announcing his 
intention to be honest and high-minded as the French are by a young 
man’s boasting of his chastity. It invariably makes them drop him on 
the spot with mingled pity and contempt. But we must add that 
Mr. Stevens would have carried into the Senate certain gifts which that 
body can well spare. His humor, for instance, would neither add to 
its dignity nor its wisdom, and would have made as many people cry 
as it made laugh, we hope. Mr. Trumbull’s success in Illinois will de- 
light everybody who still sets some value on the union of zeal and 
discretion—of honesty and clear-headedness and learning. 


—_ 





till 


THERE is to be no unreasonable delay in forming the “ rings” 
which are to govern this city during the current year. Among the 
Aldermen there has been a little hitch in the business, but we judge 
from the proceedings of Tuesday that everything will hereafter go on 
smoothly. Alderman Ely’s right to a seat was contested a year ago, 
and by a unanimous vote he was allowed to retain it. He holds over 
from last year. A committee of three was appointed to examine into 
his right and report whether the contestant should not be allowed to 
take his place. Twelve members, we believe, are already secured for 
the aldermanic ring, but a thirteenth is wanting to fill out the number 
necessary for passing any yote which involves expenditure of public 
moneys. Mr, Ely’s friends proposed on Tuesday that the corporation 
counsel be asked whether or not the action of the committee of last 
year was not final. But this resolution was referred to the committee 
of three whose business it is to proceed with the investigation, and 
there is a very near prospect of Mr. Ely being unseated. Our Common 
Council on the same day deliberated under guard of a number of po- 
licemen, whose presence moved Mr. Stacom to enquire with wrath why 
these officers were brought there to crowd the room. Mr. Stephen 
Roberts replied that it was because the inkstands were not fastened 
down ; he had not brought the policemen into the council room, he 
added, but he understood that their duty was to protect the citizens 
of this city, and probably they had read in the newspapers the account 
of the last meeting of the board. After some more debate, Council- 
man Flynn “ avowed in emphatic terms his affection for the Democratic 
party” and was sorry to observe an inclination on the part of the 
press “to chuck odium onto him,” and then the board adjourned. 
The Aldermen before adjourning voted themselves a badge and a staff 
of office apiece, and an amendment was defeated which provided that 
gentlemen who got these insignia last year should not get them again. 
This was defeated, but afterwards, in lieu of badges and staves, 
“ books, maps, and stationery” were substituted. There seems to be 
a very general expectation that we are seeing the last of our City 
Fathers, and that they are to perish, fittingly, by operation of law. 

oe 





“ WuHerzeas, James Stephens, the so-called C. 0.1. R., has, accord- 
ing to his own words, proved himself a cheat, a scoundrel, and a ras- 
cal, and wound up a career of deception and fraud by a most igno- 
minious fizzle in the city of New York, three thousand miles from the 
place where he promised to offer up his life on the altar of his coun- 
try,” therefore it has been resolved bf} the New York Fenians to depose 
“the man in the gap” and let another take his office. Choice has 
fallen on a man of the name of Gleeson, an ex-brigadier or acting-briga- 
dier-general. It was maintained at the meeting where he was elected 
that, but for the cowardly treachery of Stephens, the green flag would 
be to-day floating, as it floated at Fort Erie, “high, proud, and vic- 
torious over the red, the accursed red, of England, and our American 
citizens of Irish descent would have had a country which they might 
have used as a base of operations against the English Government. 
Roberts is now the leading Fenian, having discomfited O'Mahony, 
Stephens, Killian, and Sweeny. But we anticipate no Canadian cam- 
paign of 1867, and if there should be one attempted, there is no doubt 
that the supply of “ informers” will be enormous, and the province 
can be amply prepared for Gleeson’s march. Roberts’s turn for deposi- 
tion will, doubtless, come before long, and then the Fenian gallery of 
humbugs will be complete. 





WHEN we commented last week on the proposition to tax foreign 
pictures for the “benefit” of American art, we thought it was either 
a joke or the scheme of two or three gentlemen who found their own 
pictures hang heavy on their hands. But we learn from a letter in the 
Evening Post that it originated in the Academy of Design, and in per- 
fect earnest. The tax is to be levied only on pictures worth less than 
$1,000, and it is to be for the benefit of the “ younger” (i. ¢., the 
worst) artists, who are now beaten by foreigners. Why are young 
artists to be protected any more than young authors? Why are 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields and Messrs. Harper to be allowed to re- 
publish novels, “social articles,” poems, and what not, all imported 
from abroad, free of duty, when there are plenty of writers here with 
wares of the same kind for sale which they cannot dispose of? Why 
are artists afraid to trust their performances to the public judgment, 
and to rely on their own merits, any more than authors, or actors, or 
singers? Why do American singers and actors not get protection? 
Then, also, why can the public not be trusted to select its own pic- 
tures? Why may an American man not buy foreign “trash” if he 
pleases? Does the Academy of Design really propose to get up an In- 
dex Expurgatorius in art, and tell us what pictures we ought to have 
in our houses? If the Government is competent to do work of this 
kind, is it not also competent to select our books for us, and ought it 
not to levy duty on books according to their literary, and not their 
commercial, value? The Custom-house valuation of a picture does ndf, 
and cannot, indicate its real value. A young artist may produce a 
work far surpassing many a one of Gérome’s or Couture’s in real merit, 
but he cannot ask half as much money for it ; and if we buy it in Paris, 
would it not be outrageous to have the Academy of Design step in and 
clap $100 duty on it because they choose to consider it “ trash ?” 





Our neighbors of the Hartford Press will agree with us that when 
any object lies within the compass of Timothy Titcomb’s wit, and is 
made a mark for the shafts of his satire, the ridiculous side of it must 
have been long perfectly obvious to the ordinary mind. Now, in his 
novel entitled “‘ Miss Gilbert’s Career”—at which the Press and Miss 
Susan B. Anthony ought to be equally angry—the doctor has several 
pages “ full of comparisons and wounding flouts ” which he puts upon 
half a dozen typical “ country papers.” Mr. Lowell, before him, had 
done the same thing, and Dr. Holmes, we see, begins in his new novel 
to glance at them. We all know, who know anything of the little 
sheets published in the rural districts, that they are equally prone to 
quack-medicine advertisements and “ first-class notices” of circuses, 
poems, and other such things for which they have tickets or of which they 
get a specimen copy. Every man laughs at his “local paper.” But what 
man will say that we ever put upon such journals as the Advertiser of 
Boston, or the Transcript of the same city, or the Tribune of Chicago, 
ur the Democrat of St. Louis, or the newspapers of Springfield or Hart- 
ford or Milwaukee or Cincinnati or Lewiston, that opprobrious epi- 
thet “ provincial”? We hereby inform the Press that we have not 
adopted, and do not now think of adopting, that division—dear to the 
reporter of the “great dailies”—of all American newspapers into 
“ metropolitan ” and “ provincial.” 

oe — 

News comes from Massachusetts which we are, on the whole, sorry 
to hear. The town records, it is said, show that in the first generation 
of settlers, when they were Englishmen, the average number of chil- 
dren in a family was eight or ten. In the second, third, and fourth 
generations, the number was seven or eight; in the fifth, five was the 
average number ; in the sixth, it was less than three. In the present, 
which is supposed to be the seventh generation, the average number of 
offspring is less than three even, and the deaths exceed in number the 
births. Meantime, the foreigners increase by immigration and by ex- 
cess of births over deaths; and in about twenty-five years, if things go 
on as at present, the foreign-born population and the descendants of 
foreigners will be in a majority. The gradual progress of this diminu- 
tion has been taken to prove that the vitality and virility of the old 
Puritan stock is gradually diminishing. Probably this is not true, or 
not true to any very great extent. In the war just over, Massachusetts 
men, as may be proved by statistical records, showed no lack of endu- 
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rance or courage. We do not understand that complaint is made of 
the want of virility of the New Englanders, largely Massachusetts men, 
who have peopled the West. And it must be remembered, too, 
that the damaging comparison of Massachusetts parents with foreigners 
is drawn between them and people of the Irish race, one of the most 
prolific in the world. We suppose that the comfort in which the New 
Englanders live, and for many years have lived, has had the same effect 
upon population there that a like condition of things has had latterly in 
France and for a longer time in Switzerland—namely, it has kept 
population nearly stationary. Give a man a respectable position in 
life, and he does not wish his children after him to occupy lower places. 
That this consideration is of force is a fact in political economy, just 
as it is a fact that when a man in poverty and misery is satisfied that 
he cannot raise himself by any exertions, he marries young and leaves 
many children to inherit his wretched condition. ‘The Irish manu- 
facture, that of children,” which Sydney Smith speaks of, was never 
more flourishing than when the manufacturers were most abjectly 
miserable. Ministers have been cited, a proof that these some- 
what occult causes are to be taken into account, though we 
have never seen any statistics that weuld support the theory. 
They seem, it is said, to get into the habit of relying upon 
Providence and their congregations, and thus generally have a 
pewful of offspring. Were they more worldly-minded and careful 
of ways and means, they would have less need of carefulness than 
too many of them now have. The prudence of the Yankees, then, 
has, in our opinion, had most to do with bringing about a state of 
things which the rest of us regret. And doubtless it would be correct, 
too, to lay some portion of the blame upon the physical education, or 
want of it, of the New England women. 


»— 
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THE news from Crete is the only news from Europe worth notice. 
A letter of great interest from a well-informed correspondent on the 
island will be found in another column, and, though six weeks old, 
will give a very good idea of the nature of the struggle—a struggle of 
heroism and despair against overwhelming odds; odds of arms, of 
numbers, of everything that makes an army formidable except mere 
valor. The sympathies of the civilized world are with the Cretans, 
and contributions begin to be forwarded to them from this country. 
But although the contagion of their example may reach the Greeks on 
the mainland, and risings may occur in Roumelia, Bosnia, and Bulga- 
ria, and Greece proper may take part in the war, there is reason to 
fear that the movement will end, as so many others of the same kind 
have ended, without producing any better result than some splendid 
displays of courage and fortitude. The Christian population of Turkey 
consists of several races bound together by nothing but their religion 
and their hatred of the Turk. Unity of action amongst them is 
almost impossible. They are unarmed, and unused to arms, and have 
Turks living amongst them in every direction, not in considerable num- 
bers, but in numbers sufficient to make insurrection difficult, who are 
better fitted for an irregular internecine struggle than even the regular 
troops. Then the very weakness and want of centralization in the 
Ottoman Government renders it hard to overthrow. There is no trade 
or commerce for a rebellion to damage, and each pashalic is so thor- 
oughly independent of all the others that it serves much the same 
purpose in the state that a water-tight compartment does in a ship. 
There might, in fact, be half a dozen insurrections raging in as many 
provinces, and the Sultan would not be much worse off than he is now. 
He would send troops to ravage and kill; and if the rayahs could 
stand it as long as the Turks, or drove the Turks completely out, the 
former would, of course, succeed. But in the absence of foreign aid 
this is not to be looked for; and the absence of any population fitted 
to assume the government when the Turk is gone, the jealousy of the 
European powers touching the possession of Constantinople, the help- 
lessness of Russia with her arsenal in the Black Sea gone, and a Hohen- 
zollern reigning on the Danube, render it unlikely that “the great 
powers” will do anything better than watch each other, The con- 
tinuance of Turkish domination in Europe is a blot on civilization : 
and if the Greek kingdom had proved more successful—if the Greeks 





THE FREEDMEN. 

THe New Year dawned upon a vast number of expired contracts at 
the South, and once more the labor question assumes considerable 
prominence in the affairs of that region. General R. B. Scott, the 
| assistant commissioner for South Carolina, issued on the 26th of Decem- 
ber a circular to the planters and laborers of that State on the results 
of the past year. He stated that the free-labor system had been 
mainly experimental, and that an avoidance of past errors would 
ensure success in the future. He urged the planters to encourage edu- 
cation among the freed people, in order that they may better compre- 
hend the nature of contracts and the obligations of citizenship. He 
recommended the adoption of the labor system of the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the North and West, namely, to pay each laborer for his ser- 
vices by the week or month. Experience had convinced him that 
practical and fair-minded men can succeed with the freedmen as 
laborers. He concluded by exhorting the freedmen to cultivate hon- 
esty, industry, and thrift. 

Unhappily, there appear to have been so many hardships under the 
old régime—partly due to the ill-temper and bad faith of the planters, 
and partly to natural causes—that a large portion of the colored peo- 
ple are ready to emigrate, and are actually removing to other States. 
Texas is the bourne of many, but Florida, being nearest, receives the 
majority. On the 5th a well-selected colony of six hundred freedmen 
sailed from Charleston for New Smyrna, Florida, in charge of Brig.- 
Gen. Ely, to settle on lands located for them under the Homestead Act. 
Their number is to be swelled to three thousand. A similar exodus of 
laborers is reported from Columbia and Sumter. Transportation is 
afforded by Government, with the promise of six months’ rations after 
arrival. 


—We learn via Richmond that there is a widespread unwillingness 
on the part of the freedmen to contract for the current year. In the 
lower counties of Texas they try to stipulate for one-third of the crop, 
which is generally denied them. In North Carolina, $15 a month and 
rations are rejected by them, and they are desirous of working on 
shares by combinations amongst themselves. In Lancaster District, 
S. C., no trouble prevails, and new engagements have been already 
formed. At Columbus, Ga., Capt. Moseback, Bureau agent, announces 
that the regulations of the Bureau are still in foree, and that no con- 
tracts will be enforced by it except those which it has approved. 


—In the pine-barren country south of Mobile a company of Northern 
men, the New York and Mobile Turpentine Manufacturing Company, 
have tried the experiment of free labor—if it can still be called an ex- 
periment when conducted with common sense and honesty—with very 
gratifying success. For a year past they have employed forty hands, 
all colored men, of whom one receives $50, one $30, two $25, twenty- 
one $20, and twelve $15 a month. They are also rationed by the com- 
pany, and furnished with medical attendance gratis, and their work is 
said to be done in a very satisfactory manner, and its result to be quite 
profitable to their employers. 


—In Texas, Gen. Kiddoo has ordered the work of the late legis- 
lature called “The Labor Law” to be disregarded, and contracts 
made in accordance with it to be disapproved by assistant commis- 
sioners. Goy. Throckmorton has requested Gen, Sturgis to send 
cavalry to Caldwell Co., to repress outrages on freedmen and others, 


—The Inspector of Schools, etc., has just made a report of the 
schools in West Virginia and the Shenandoah Valley. He found one 
at Parkersburg, two at Martinsburg, and four at Winchester. At 
Parkersburg the city authorities pay $30 per month towards the support 
of the school. The inspector states also that the citizens of Llarris- 
burg have written to the Rev. Mr. Brackett, the agent of a Northern 
educational society, inviting him to open a freedmen’s school at that 
point and promising assistance. He closes his report by saying that 
public sentiment with regard to freedmen’s schools, in Northern and 
Western Virginia, has changed very materially, so that those who a 
year ago openly opposed them, now come out in their favor and even 
assist them. 

—In Richmond, Va., the city authorities are issuing fuel to the poor 





had exhibited as much capacity for self-government as they did for 
revolution—the Ottoman Empire would ere now have disappeared. 


whites, but utterly refuse any assistance to the blacks. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 

An article in the January number of the “ North American Review” 
calls general attention to an historical question relating to the early 
colonization of Virginia which has been raised and discussed by Mr. 
Charles Deane in the introduction to his recent reprint of Captain John 
Smith’s “ True Relation of Virginia.” Mr. Deane takes the ground 
that the story of Smith’s deliverance by Pocahontas, by far the most 
romantic of our early legends, is entirely mythical. The argument is 
complicated, but rests chiefly on the basis of Smith’s general want of 
veracity, and on no mention of the circumstance being made by Smith 
until sixteen years after, in the ‘‘ Generall Historie,” when Pocahontas 
herself was dead and the story could hardly be refuted. The silence 
of contemporary writers is also of weight. In 1608, the very year of 
his escape from the Indians, Smith published in London the “True 
Relation,” giving an account of his capture and release, In this he 
does not even mention Pocahontas, but speaks of being treated with 
great kindness by Powhatan and all the Indians. Wingfield, the first 
president of the colony, circulated the same year a “ Discourse of Vir- 
ginia,” in which he gives the dates and history of Smith’s expedition 
up the Chickahominy, but does not allude to the romantic story. The 
next account is in 1612, when Smith published “ A Map of Virginia,” 
with an account of his explorations. In this he speaks of his capture, 
but makes no mention of Pocahontas’s part in his release. About the 
year 1615, William Strachey, late secretary of the colony, wrote a 
history of travel in Virginia, printed by the Hakluyt Society in 
1849, which contains accounts of Smith’s adventures and some curious 
details about Pocahontas, but not a word of this story. In 1615, a 
small quarto yolume appeared in London by Raphe Hamor, which 
gave a minute account of the capture of Pocahontas, of her conversion 
and subsequent marriage to Rolfe, and of a visit which Hamor paid to 
Powhatan, and the details of a conversation with him, and also Rolfe’s 
letter to Sir Thomas Dale, justifying his marriage. The silence of all 
these books leads us inevitably to suppose that no one in Virginia then 
knew of the noble act of Pocahontas. In 1616 Pocahontas and her 
husband came to England and were entertained at court. Purchas, 
who knew them and knew Smith well, and had many interviews with 
Tomocomo, an Indian of Powhatan’s tribe, published in 1617 the third 
edition of his “ Pilgrimage,” in which he tells the stories of Smith 
and of Pocahontas, but makes no reference to the one great story. The 
same year Pocahontas died. The prominence which she had in Eng- 
land probably gave rise to various romantic stories, and to this among 
them, which Smith may have adopted instead of invented. In 1622, 
in a pamphlet called “ New England's Trials,” he makes an allusion 
to it, and in 1624, in the “‘ Generall Historie,” he tells the story in full, 
with many exaggerations and changes from his narrative of 1608, The 
reasoning of Mr. Deane seems to show conclusively the falsity of the 


————— 


legend. 

A new publishing society, called the Agathynian Club, has been 
started in this city for issuing original publications and reprinting 
rare, curious, and old American, English, French, and Latin books. 
They are to be printed at the Bradstreet Press, with great exactness of 
text and careful attention to excellency of workmanship. One hundred 
and twenty copies only of each work will be published, one hundred of 
which will be for sale and the remainder for private distribution. 
The first issue, to be published about the 15th of February, will be a 
reprint of a very rare satire, entitled “ Advice to the Officers of the 
British Army,” the authorship of which is generally attributed to Cap- 
tain Grose, a literary gentleman of the Jast century. A satirical wood- 
cut, supposed to represent Sir Henry Clinton, General Burgoyne, Lord 
Cornwallis, and others, will be given in fac-simile of the original. The 
notes and introduction to the book will be by a well-known author. 


The price of the first reprint will be $5, paper; $6, extra cloth, top| 


edge gilt. Subscriptions are received’ by Messrs. J. M. Bradstreet & 
Son, 18 Beekman Street, N. Y., and by Messrs. John Penington & Son, 
127 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, 

—Mr. John Dorgan, the promising poet of Philadelphia, who is 
just dead, much regretted, is understood to have left behind him manu- 


script poems sufficient to form another volume, which may very likely 
soon be printed. They are in the hands of the poet’s sister. 


—We are very sorry to record the death of the Rev. Edward Hincks, 
D.D., the distinguished Assyrian scholar, on the 8d of December last, 
at the age of seventy-four. He was educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where he gained a fellowship before he was twenty-one. He became 
a minister of the Church of England, and for the last forty-one years 
has been rector of Killyleagh, in Ireland. His talent in deciphering 
texts in unknown characters and languages was wonderful. It was ap- 
plied first to the study of Egyptian hieroglyphics, and afterwards to 
the inscriptions in cuneiform characters found in Assyria. At this he 
labored for many years with great perseverance and success, and was 
one of the chief authorities on the Assyrian language and history. 
Living in a remote country village, he accomplished much less than if 
‘he had been at London, near the British Museum. 


—A spirited controversy has arisen in Germany on the genuineness 
of the Roman inscriptions found in the Nennig excavations, mentioned 
in a late number of THe Natron. Prof. Brambach, of Bonn, first gave 
his opinion that they were forged ; and, after a lively debate on both 
sides, the question was submitted to Prof. Mémmsen. At a meeting of 
the Archeological Society in Berlin, on the 6th of November, in which 
the inscriptions at Nennig formed the principal topic of discussion, he 
declared them to be forgeries, and minutely stated his reasons for be- 
lieving them to be such. They are supposed to have been forged by 
some students in order to mystify the antiquarians. Steps have been 
taken to prevent any repetition of such outrages, and to guard the 
excavations more thoroughly. 

—Russia, as well as Germany and England, celebrates the centenaries 
of the birth of its distinguished writers. On the 13th of December the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Karamzin, the historian of 
Russia, and one of her greatest writers, was celebrated with much 
ceremony at St. Petersburg, Moscow, Nijni-Novgorod, and at all the 
universities in Russia. At Moscow, the festival was under the charge 
of the University and the societies of Russian history, archeology, and 
literature. Various papers and poems were read and speeches made, 
and the whole terminated by a grand dinner. At St. Petersburg the 
ceremonies were more splendid, and were held in the hall of the Im 
perial Academy of Sciences, before an assembly of more than fifteen 
hundred distinguished personages. There were present the son and 
daughters of Karamzin, the Czarevitch, the Grand Dukes Vladimir and 
Alexis, the Duke of Leuchtenberg, and Prince Peter of Oldenburg. 
The president of the Academy, the Count T, Lutke, opened the meet- 
ing by announcing that the Emperor had conferred the order of St. 
Stanislas of the first class on Vladimir Karamzin, the son of the his- 
torian, and on the academician Pogodin, who had just published a 
biography of Karamzin in two volumes, It was also announced that 
the Academy had'published on that day the letters of Karamzin to his 
intimate friend Dmitrief, which cover a period of forty years, and are 
of great historical and literary importance. They had been presented 
for that purpose by the nephew of Dmitrief. A French translation of 
the “ Letters of a Russian Traveller” had also been published by Prof. 
Poroshin at Paris, and Mr, Glinka had sent to the Academy a manu- 
script containing his personal recollections of Karamzin, A poem by 
Prince Viazemski, and several discourses on Karamzin and his works, 
were then read. An oration by Mr, Bestuzhef-Rumin was pronounced 
the next day at the University of St. Petersburg. At this séance the 
degree of doctor of history was conferred by the University on Gen. 
Milutin, the Secretary of War, for his work, “ The History of the War of 
1799 between Russia and France.” 

—Rousseau, in his “ Emile,” raised some controversies, not entirely 
free from paradox, on the morality of La Fontaine’s fables, With that 
exception, and the opposition which Lamartine manifested to them in 
one of his “ Entretiens,” these simple and inoffensive fables have had an 
uncontested popularity. The edition now being issued with wood-cuts 
by Gustave Doré—by far the best of his recent work—will not by any 
'means diminish the pleasure they give to adult readers as well as 
\children. A new fabulist has come forward in the Count Anatole de 
| Ségur, who, though he professes to be a humble disciple of La Fon- 
' ,aine, and merely @ gleaner in the field that be has reeped, has written 
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many fables that bear a very favorable comparison with the works of 
the master. The dedication, which is itself a fable, is addressed to La 
Fontaine. This is not M. de Ségur’s first book, though he is not in the 
profession of literature, but only writes in the leisure left to him from 
his duties as Maitre dee Requétes. This last volume, “ Nouvelles Fables 
et Contes, suivis de Satires et de Poésies diverses,” as its name implies, 
is not confined to fables, but includes many tales and short poems, all 
bearing the impress of the author’s delicacy of imagination, and 
breathing a pure religion which is very rare in modern French poetry. 
Some of the satires are excellent, and one fable, which is a satire as 
well, is so charming that we give it entire asa specimen. It is called 
*“ L’*homme qui cherche un flacre.” 
‘“* Tl pleuvait a torrents. Un bourgeois tout crotté 
Cherchait partout un fiacre avec anxieteé, 
Et ne le trouvait .— Vous perdez votre peine, 
Lui dit a la fin un nt, 
Touché de son air innocent ; 
Si la journée était sereine, 
Pour un que vous cherchez, vous en trouveriez dix; 
Mais, par le temps qu'il fait, votre recherche est vaine . 
Vous ne trouverez rien, c’est moi qui vous le dis! 
Les flacres sont pareils A ces amis du monde 
Sur lesquels A tort on se fonde, 


Tout préts A vous servir quand le péril est loin, 
Mais qu’on ne trouve plus dés qu’on en a besoin.” 


—Mr. Whitley Stokes, the well-known Celtic scholar, is at present 
secretary to the Legislative Council at Calcutta. He has just printed 
a contribution to the study of Gaelic and Erse, in a pamphlet of 108 
pages, called “‘ Goidilica ; or, Notes on the Gaelic Manuscripts preserved 
at Turin, Milan, Berne, Leyden, the Monastery of St. Paul, Carinthia, 
and Cambridge, with Eight Hymns from the Liber Hymnorum, and the 
old Irish notes in the Book of Armagh.” Mr, Stokes’s object in printing 
was to preserve his glosses from the destruction which all MSS. in India 
sooner or later meet with, and “ to give those excellent German philolo- 
gists who, like Schleicher and Ebel, have expressed a desire for trust- 
worthy copies of old Irish compositions, material on which they may 
work with confidence.” All the Gaelic and Erse pieces have full notes, 
in which there is much minute comparison of the words and forms with 
others of Indo-European stock, and glossaries, and some are translated. 


_ 
ee 


EDUOATIONAL. 

Tue Illinois State Teachers’ Association, held December 25-27, at 
Jacksonville, took decided ground against any division of the Agricul- 
tural University fund. The feeling on this matter is so nearly unani- 
mous in that State, that the few who hoped to reap benefit for the 
treasuries of existing colleges by its division will have no power. 
President Sturtevant, of Illinois College, an offshoot of Yale, expressed 
the almost unanimous feeling when he said that the college and the 
public school must be in full sympathy, and if the establishment of a 
free university interfered with existing colleges, let the colleges go, his 
among the rest. Aversion to multiplying colleges so as to find students 
with only the attainments of pupils in elementary schools, with a mere 
sprinkling of regular course students, was strongly expressed in ad- 
dresses and discussions. The difficulties surrounding the proposed 
university now seem to be only those liable to grow out of mistaken 
legislation as to its location and organization. 

The subject of reformatory schools was prominent in the conyen- 
tion, and it was recommended to found two State schools at each ex- 
treme of Illinois. The appointment to civil offices under Government 
according to merit purely was advocated on account of its necessary 
tendency to encourage thoroughness in education. And the adoption 
of the metric system of weights and measures was approved and urged. 


—A great hubbub has been caused among the wide-awake teachers 
and school-men of New England by a case of whipping which 
occurred last June in one of the schools of Cambridge, Mass. The 
merits of the local question are of little general interest ; but owing to 
the fact that some of the professors in Harvard College, and some of 
the most distinguished educators in the neighborhood of Boston, have 
taken part in the discussion, the principles which pertain to cor- 
poral punishment in schools are likely to be thoroughly examined. 
The occasion of the controversy was this. A girl of sixteen years old 
was whipped by one of the lady teachers in a public school for disobe- 


dience, The parents were indignant and appealed to the school com- 








upon, the venerable President Walker and other excellent men 
petition the school authorities “ to abolish the corporal punishment of 
girls” in the public schools, Then began a discussion which is rua- 
ning through all the school journals and many of the newspapers, 
The school committee of Cambridge has published a defence of the 
necessity of whipping as a means of discipline. Dr. Morrill Wyman 
has made a vigorous protest (in another pamphlet) against the punish- 
ment of girls by whipping; showing conclusively, as we think, that 
there are physiological reasons why a distinction shonld be mae 
between the sexes in respect to the punishments inflicted. The 
recent election of school officers in Cambridge turned on the point of 
sustaining the committee, and, as might be expected, public opinion 
was pronounced in opposition to the defenders of corporal punishment, 
This leads the teachers to exclaim that they cannot preserve order 
without the permission to resort to punigiment ; and school committees 
are discoyering that *g place of whipping still more offensive, and in 
some cases ignomini( 4s, punishments are liable to be resorted to, 
Prof. Atkinson, in the ‘“ Massachusetts Teacher” for January, sums up 
the whole matter with excellent judgment. He copies a curious article 
from Southey showing where “the superstitious regard for corporal 
punishment came from,” he prints the semi-oflicial protest of the Bos- 
ton masters against the abolition of whipping, and then makes a calm 
review of the state of the question. His conclusion is this, that the 
punishment of the older girls is open to grave physiological objections 
and that the whipping both of girls and boys should be given up in 
schools. But this cannot be done in a day. It must be a gradual 
change. But teachers and school officers should resolutely set their 
faces in the direction of a change. 

—The school of the fine arts which was instituted at Yale College 
by the late Mr. A. R. Street has just received as a gift one of the best 
and most celebrated paintings of Washington Allston. It was pre- 
sented by Prof. S. F. B. Morse, who was well known as a painter long 
before the days of bis telegraphic discoveries. 
ate of Yale College and a pupil of Washington Allston’s, his donation 
is a double tribute of regard to his early teachers. The picture has 
long been in the possession of the Gibbs family, in Newport, R. I., and 
was sold for $7,000. 

—Much interest is felt both by the lovers of the fine arts and by the 
friends of liberal education to know what form the new department of 
Yale College will assume; whether it will be a mere collection of paint- 
ings, statuary, casts, engravings, and the like, or whether instruction 
will be given in the practical methods of art and the principles which 
underlie the production of works of beauty and the esthetic culture of 
the mind, No formal announcement has been made upon this subject. 
The immediate responsibility of determining upon a plan is supposed 
to rest with the “Art Council” of the school, which consists at the 
present time of the president of the college, er officio, Daniel Hunting- 
ton, the artist, Donald G. Mitchell, the author, and Professors E. E. 
Salisbury and Noah Porter. 


As he is both a gradu 


—A recent letter from Beirut mentions the curious fact that a pro- 
fessor in the Liberian College at Monrovia is now at Beirut for the 
purpose of acquiring the Arabic language and purchasing Arabic books 
so as to act upon the Arabic-speaking tribes in the interior of Africa, 
who are now fast encroaching upon the borders of Liberia. He also 
proposes to send two young men from Liberia to the Syrian Protestant 
College in Beirut in order that they may acquire the same language, 
Native Africans studying Arabic in an American college on the coast 
of the Holy Land in order to combat the encroachments of Mohammed- 
anism in the neighborhood of Liberia, is a remarkable illustration of 
the mode in which different systems and nationalities now operate on 
one another. 

—The report of the Superintendent of Common Schools in Penn- 
sylvania for 1866 has just been published. The total cost of the school 
establishment for the year was more than four million dollars. The num- 
ber of scholars enrolled was nearly three-quarters of a million, The law 
requires that schools be kept at least four montlis in the year, The 
number of male teachers was increased during the year by 498; of 
female teachers by only 62; showing, we think, that young men return- 





mittee for redress; but the committee sustained the teacher. There- 


ing from the war are resuming their poste as teachers. The establish. 
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ment of a State board of education is strongly recommended. More 
normal schools are called for in addition to the three which are now 
maintained. Mr. J. P. Wickersham, author of two excellent manuals 
for teachers, is the newly-appointed State superintendent. 














MORE VERSIFYING.* 


THE school of what may be called the Native American or Know-Noth- 
ing poets we hag thought was extinct, dead long ago, and gone bodily to Joel 
Barlow. But not so. Here we have two volumes, six hundred and forty pages, 
newly published, which not only belong to that school, but are really uncom- 
monly fine specimens of its works and ways. To know that we have one of 
these writers so near us as Albany, surprises men of this generation as much 
as the late finding of the primeval bones at Cohoes. Everybody remembers 
that once upon a time, and, after all, it is not such a very long time ago, it 
used to be an article of faith, to be held by all the patriotic, that imme- 
diately America was to produce a poem at once grand and truly indigenous. 
The rotten monarchies of effete Europe—this was the argument—we had 
put to shame by constructing the Federal Union ; Zerah Colburn led the 
world in mental arithmetic ; Baltimore clippers were the fastest thing going ; 
we could whip out anything in the way of mammoth caves, moonlight 
nights, and naval heroes ; no absolute monarchy had any buffaloes ; in short, 
we had a new world with everything in it new and everything superfine, 
and we were bound to have an original epic, if not a new art of poetry. In 
those days none of our thirty or forty first-class literary men doubted that a 
poem, committed with malice prepense, might, perhaps, be poetry in the 
first degree, and there was not one of them who could feel sure that he, 
discarding with a freeman’s scorn the Acropolis, the knight-at-arms, the 
lion and the unicorn, the daisy, the nightingale, and other European poetic 
properties, might not be the destined son of the soil and of genius who was 
to indite the genuine poem of America. Our independence had been recog- 
nized, and we had a President of our own. It was only further necessary to 
sing the mighty Mississippi, the fringed gentian, the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, golden maize, the heroes of Seventy-six, the red man with his hatchet, 
the pioneer with his axe, and the truths of the Declaration. Thought, 
imagination, harmonious verse—these, we fancy, no “ Democratic” or 
“ Analectic,” or even “ North American ” reviewer would have severely in- 
sisted on in the case of a bard native born or duly naturalized. 

And we can recollect, some of us—for who is wise at all seasons ?—the 
time when we used to make honest efforts to do our duty as Americans 
and admire some of the dreariest volumes that have ever engaged the at- 
tention of post-Adamite man. Others of us were early cured. Those were 
they whose parsing lessons were in a book compiled by a Mr. Wells and a 
Mr. Truman Rickard, and whose reading lessons were in “Swan’s District 
School Reader” and “ Porter’s Rhetorical Reader and Speaker.” To such 
unfortunates the American elm is now the ugliest member of the whole vege- 
table kingdom, and the mocking-bird and the oriole and the bald-headed 
eagle very odious. It is those persons who admit readily that autumn is 
the saddest season of the year ; October comes, and they seem to themselves 
to be once more reading “ how much less beautiful than the gorgeous color- 
ing of our own American foliage are the dull hues of the English woods in 
the fall.” Visitors to Niagara are not drawn from among such pupils, nor 
would be, though the mayor and council of the village there should regu- 
late the charges of the Niagara hackmen and the price of board. Such are 
not buyers of “ Percival’s Poems ;” they had no tears to shed, we fear, when 
Lydia Sigourney and John Pierpont died. And persuasion would be wasted 
on them, they will not be got to read the poems of Mr. Street. Indeed, nobody 
will read them; the titles alone warn every one away: “ White Lake,” 
“The Gray Forest Eagle,” “Onnawah,” “Henry Clay,” “The Harmony 
of the Universe,” “ Sunset on Shawangunk Mountain,” “ Osceola,” “ Fourth 
of July Ode,” “The Willewemoc in Summer,” “The Late Hon. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer,” “Indian Summer,” “ Mongaup Falls”—these no persist- 
ency in printing them will ever publish ; they have surely had their day 
and ceased to be. To offer specimens of them is not necessary, and it is 
better to show the author in another field. A few lines will be enough, and 
we take them from “ Nature,” which is sixteen pages of blank-verse. See 
into what a wooden orrery he turns the universe : 


*“ God pipeeee on chaos, into form it sprang ; 
Worlds clustered round him ; instant at fis will, 
Blazing, they darted to their destined spheres, 
*“ The Poems of Alfred B. Street."" New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 2vols 
16mo, pp. 302, 338. 
* Love and Land. Poems by Michael Scanlan.’’ Chicago: The Western News Com- 
pany. 1866. 12mo, pp. 262. 
“Poems and Translations. By Emma Lazarus.” New York: Furd & Houghton. 
1867. 8vo, pp. 297. 








Suge the void, and in their orbits wheeled, 

ch with a different glory. suns 

Shot their fierce beams, and gentle moons were robed 
In soft, pure, silvery lustre. Chaos lived.” 


On further consideration, however, we will give one short extract as a 
specimen from the vein which Mr. Street habitually works, and permit the 
poet to be tried, as he should be, by the things he can do best. It is more 
blank-verse, and is taken from a piece called “ A September Stroll” : 


“ A grassy glade, with points and curving banks, 
The dry bed of a streamlet, lures our steps. 
The varied aster tribes stand clustered round ; 
The ried thorn shows its yellow-crimson fruit, 
Studding its boughs, and scattered thick beneath ; 
And from the brinks the soli bends 
Its — feather: mingling with the sweet 
And peaceful quiet, low monotonous sounds 
Stream from the insects, varied with the swell 
Of the near locust’s peevish clarion, 
And chirping of the cricket. Now the fence 
We leap, and stray into the broad green field. 
The air is an elixir; as we breathe, 
The blood swift tingles in our veins ; we long 
P bound — transport = — out = joy. 
e thread-like gossamer is waving pas 
Borne on the wind’s light wing, onl to yon branch, 
Tangled and trembling, clings like snowy silk, 
h lifted thro the rich 


The thistle-downs, hig’ ugh ri 
Bright blue, quick float, like gliding stars, and then 
Touching the sunshine,” 


and so forth ; it is really of no consequence where one leaves off. The poet 
is always sure to proceed in just this way, making inventories of every 
scene as if he were an appraiser, and piling up details in the most oppressive 
and utterly unreadable manner. To be brief, he is a perfect exemplar of 
the fault which consists in not being able, as the old saying goes, to see the 
wood for the trees; and a bad photographer is as much a poet as he. 

In his own way, Mr. Michael Scanlan is as distinctly of a well-known class 
as Mr. Street is in his totally different way. Mr. Scanlan as a poet is an Irish- 
man of the sort that peoples the stage and novels. He has the familiar “smile 
on his lip and the tear in his eye.” Whiskey and fighting he adores, and to 
the girls he gives an equal admiration, now of the rollicking and now of the 
sentimental kind ; and on any of these stock subjects he finds it perfectly 
easy to knock off a song which quite often shall only narrowly escape being 
poetry. And with this stage and novel Irishman he unites that Irishman 
whom we hear about in Sarsfield Literary Associations, and whom of late 
years we have not infrequently had visibly before us, who very rhetorically 
expresses his deathless hate of the Sassenach and his fierce resolve to make 
the land of Brian free. Still, it is impossible not to feel sympathy with the 
feeling that prompts the rodomontade of a “ reasonably honest ” head centre, 
and it may be taken as one convincing proof of the magnitude of Irish 
wrongs that even Irish eloquence has not made them wholly ridiculous. 
Mr. Scanlan is a Fenian of the Fenians. His book is even edged with ugly 
red, so that the grass-green of the cover may be above the hated color, and 
the contents of the volume show that the poet must have been a treasure, 
literally worth many greenbacks, to the high officials at the Roberts and 
other headquarters. The “ President I. R.,” if he is wise in his generation, 
will appropriate some thousands—if so much remains unexpended—to the 
circulation of these fervid verses among the faithful who have so often bled 
freely for the treasury, at least, if not for the war department of the republic. 
Thus the poet versifies that “appeal ” which Mr. Roberts put forth in Fort 


Erie times : 
“ At freedoms door ine oarons the earth by the blood and bones of men, 
Like carnivores have jungled where they how! defiance nigh ; 
‘And shall they crunch our brothers’ bones and we stand idly by ? 
No! spirits of our fatherland ! Jehovah's mighty sons! ‘ 
Let your ane wer Paarching legions thander vengeasce tn thefr ears, 
yr peed once more, the borders with your victorious cheers.”’ 

Of course, when the poet is Fenian, his brain is in a state of effervescence, 
and he can hardly help being noisy and foolish and ferocious ; and when he 
is plaintive and sentimental, although he is never exasperating and emascu- 
late like most other plaintive and sentimental verse-writers who use English, 
still he is, of course, tiresome, and half-a-dozen of the correspondents of the 
Pilot or the Citizen fill a quarter of a column as well as he. We prefer him 
when he is not humbugging and not ill-tempered, and take leave of him by 
quoting a stanza from “ The Bachelor's Soliloquy,” and by advising any one 
who wants a poetic memorial of a movement a little the most astounding of 
any as yet made in this century to buy Mr. Scanlan’s book. Aside from the 
latter consideration, here is a tolerably fair sample of the most readable sort 


of writing that will be found in it: 


* Says m ther, ‘Tom, when want a good jorum, 
Take whiskey and boil till it hai? disappears 1 
Then sweeten with honey; pour lemon- aice o ‘er ’em— 
But wather, me boy, 's a of tears. 
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"sgt cet 1 up an Iden to the Bradys 
were the boys for a fight or a ‘spree. 
akan me oe was talking of love and the ladies 
’T is a subject just now more agreeable to me. ” 


Of Miss Emma Lazarus it is hardly fair to say anything. Her title-page 
tells us that the poems “ were written between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen.” A few of them are translations from the French of Alexandre 
Dumas and Victor Hugo, and the study of even such masters will be enough 
to teach Miss Lazarus soon that she has filled a book with verses and, as 
yet, written no poetry. We are bound to say that some of the verses are 
good ones, and that far older people than Miss Lazarus are daily publishing 
worse. 


A NEW POET ?* 


Ir is very natural that young and inexperienced persons should fancy 
that what is precious to them must be of value to others. His thoughts, his 
fancies, his sentiments, seem to the young man who writes verses to be an 
original possession of worth not only to himself, but even more to the 
general public. The emotions of youth and the expression of them are so 
new and delightful to him that he neglects to consider that all mankind are 
once young, and that, at least in our day, a large proportion of young men 
and women find pleasure in writing what they call poetry. The youth who 
writes verse with facility commits a pardonable error if he overestimates its 
value, and one in which he is encouraged by a common superstition which 
the progress of intelligence has weakened, it is true, but has not yet de- 
stroyed. It will be one of the triumphs of rationalism to free the human 
mind from its bondage to the writers of verse, by establishing the distinction 
between poetry and verse, and by limiting the title and authority of poet to 
the few who possess authentic claims to these honors. 

But whatever excuses may be made for the young man or the young 
woman who offers his or her verse to the public and labels it poetry, and 
however leniently the good-natured critic may be inclined to deal with any 
individual instance, it is none the less true that the youth who thus displays 
the immature products of his intellect runs the risk alike of injuring his 
own modesty of soul and of making false claims upon those whom he ad- 
dresses. In this age of notoriety, publicity, and puffing, it is hard, no doubt, 
to practise a reserve which is commended by the example of so few. But 
one who proposes to be a poet, or who fancies that the muse has deigned to 
inspire him with her divine breath, is thereby consecrated to a sacred 
service ; a service which requires of him the dedication of all his faculties, 
and which he cannot hope faithfully to perform without long and arduous 
and patient toil. Reserve is the first study which he must practise. It is 
primary evidence against the validity of his claim to the office of poet if he 
be in haste to assert it. He is to win his knighthood only by labors and 

and vigils. He can be a poet only on condition of fidelity to the 
muse. If he fail in this; if he seek for reputation, for praise, for money ; if 
he find not sufficient reward and happiness in the service in which he is 
engaged, he may win the low ends which he prefers, but he shall never gain 
the pure, high glory of the real poet. For the true poet is like Sir Galahad, 
never turning aside from the search for the holy grail, never allured by low 
and unworthy objects, never seeking transient success, but holding steadily 
on his way, for 


** More bounteous aspects on him beam, 
htier transports move and thrill ; 
So ren e fair through faith and prayer 
virgin heart in work and will.’ 

Is it in vain to seek such self-consecration as this among our modern 
would-be poets? Is it in vain to hold up a fair ideal before those who are 
dazzled by the beauties of the world? If it be so, then there are lower con- 
siderations which may well check the desire of young people to publish their 
rhymes. If, for instance, the fact were understood that to write very 
respectable verse, verse which will pass for poetry with the public, re- 
quires little more faculty than playing cleverly on a musical instrament—a 
piano or a flute, for example—and affords no greater evidence of thought or 
feeling, we should certainly be spared both the annoyance of having to turn 








over so many pretty and utterly worthless volumes, and the regret at know- 
ing that so many young people who might be better engaged are employed 
in this debilitating manufacture of poetic compositions. 

“But,” some of these youthful enthusiasts for their own verses may | 
object, “is not this criticism on our publications a virtual denial of the 
existence of genius? Do we not feel the fire burn withiu us, and how shall 
we venture to stifle or extinguish its flame?” “Dear, young, would-be 
poet,” we might reply, “ how often does genius come into the world? How 








pp. 14a Foes By Robert K. Weeks.” Now York: Leypoldt & Holt. 196. 16mo, 





many geniuses (beside yourself) do you know? Genius can afford not to be 
in a hurry to manifest itself. Genius itself needs cultivation which no youth 
has had time to gain. The immortal works of poetry are great works of 
art, and youth is not capable of art. Art is long. It will, then, do you no 
harm to put aside these darlings of your pen at least for seven years. Be 
willing to serve for the muse at least as long as Jacob served for Rachel. 
Do not be afraid that your genius will decay; genius flourishes on self- 
culture, self-respect, and restraint. If, indeed, you think that we or the 
rest of the world require the instruction or solace or joy or beauty which 
your verses afford, will you be good enough to remember that we have 
already Homer, and Dante, and Shakespeare, not to mention the poets of 
whom you are most fond, Tennyson, Browning, Clough, and Lowell? And 
will you, with that modesty which becomes genius no less than it becomes 
mediocrity, be so kind as once more to read over these poets (and look also 
at Keats and Wordsworth), and then, laying your hand on your heart, tell 
us if you really think we need your verse quite yet, or whether your genius 
might not learn something by continued and faithful study of the works of 
these men, in whose number you desire to be enrelled. Are you not too 
hasty in trying to join such a company, and to be admitted ‘tra cotanto 
senno?’” 

Here our reply should stop, for face to face with an innocent creature 
which has proved its innocence by the publication of a volume of verse, we 
have no mind to be otherwise than tender and considerate. We would 
hide even our compassion, lest it give offence. But were we to speak imper- 
sonally, without having any special individual in view, we should say that 
most of the poetry of young people, most of the poetry which appears in 
pretty duodecimo volumes, is an offence to both gods and men. Without 
absolute excellence a poem is worse than good for nothing. It is a pure 
delusion that to write a passable poem is a praiseworthy achievement. Ment 
and women ought to try to find something better todo. Almost any other 
honest calling would be more creditable and more serviceable. It is only the 
men or women who write because expression is_a genuine necessity te them 
who have a right to publish, and who will secure a place among the poets, 
Let us consider poetry as a profession disgraceful to any one who is not 
forced into it. 

This may seem rather an ungracious preface to a notice of a little vol- 
ume of poems by a young author, but it needed to be said, and we were the 
inore ready to say it on this occasion because Mr. Weeks’s verses show quali- 
ties which may hereafter entitle him to be listened to—/ereafter, when by cul- 
ture and experience he shall have developed and defined his own individual- 
ity, widened the range of his thought, and deepened the tone of his feeling. 
The defect most obvious in his volume is, that it is written under impres- 
sions derived from other poets. The reader of Browning and Tennyson 
and Mrs. Browning and Lowell finds that Mr. Weeks has read them also, 
and that his verse is full of reminders of his favorite poets. But there is a 
delicate, sweet, and tender sentiment in many of his pieces which, however 
the tone and manner in which it is expressed may resemble that of some 
other writer, is plainly genuine and belongs to Mr. Weeks himself. The 
purity of feeling and the refinement of expression in some of the poems 
give assurance that he has faculties which he may cultivate to noble use. 
But as yet his sympathetic sensibilities overmaster his natural spirit, and 
there is a lack of individual pith, vigor, and certainty in his work. There 
is purity and sincerity in his verse, but a touch, now and then, of sentimen- 
tality. What Mr. Weeks needs is to cultivate and strengthen himeelf. 
Nature and the elder poets would be his best friends. Would he betake 
himself to their company and keep silent for a while, we should look to 
having from him ten years hence a volume much better than most of what 
goes by the name of poetry. 

Let the following graceful verses of his own plead with him. They are 
called 

THE GOOD PURSUIT. 
I dream of the time when she 
Whom I follow and dimly see, 
And love still more and more 


As ever she flies before, 
True leader and guide to me— 


I dream of the time when she 
Shall be clearly seen by me, 
Still flying, the beautifal one, 
Still leading me on and on 
To the lands which poets see. 


I dream of the time ee she 
Shall be won at last by 
At the edge of the y promised land, 
Which we enter hand in hand, 
And I dream of what shall be. 


Meanwhile, ’t is a joy but to see 
The white robe beckoning me; 
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Time enough for a sight of the face, 
When I prove myself true to the chase, 
And am what she persuades me to be. 


Mr. Weeks stands at the parting of the ways. Will he follow or drop 


the pursuit ? 


NORTH AMERIOAN REVIEW FOR JANUARY. 


Tose high-toned gentlemen, of whom every county in Eastern Virginia is 
supposed to have two or three, and of whom we ourselves have, with the eye 
of flesh, once seen one, who wear their hair down on their coat collars, and 
christen at least one son Powhatan because of the family descent from Poca- 
hontas, daughter of that emperor, will be filled with the fiercest wrath if 
ever they read of Mr. Deane’s researches in this last “ North American.” The 
name of Massachusetts—and it is long since any white Virginian loved it— 
will hénceforth be more bitterly execrated than ever. A probable, at any 
rate a possible, descendant of the Federalist Adams, living in the State of 
the mudsill and Puritan, proclaims that John Esten Cooke’s “ Last of the 
Knights” and worthy pioneer of the first families of Virginia, was not only 
a roving adventurer and soldier of fortune, but a great liar, and on one occa- 
sion a base liar; and that the romantic Pocahontas, really a hard-featured 
Indian young woman, if she could look into Peter Parley’s history or that 
of Mr. Bancroft, would need all the impassiveness of her race to keep from 
laughing at the wonderful tale which Smith, after she was dead, invented 
about her magnanimity and soft-heartedness. It is a pity—or, if the boldest 
historic truth were not, first, last, and all the time, infinitely better than the 
prettiest of misleading historical falsehoods, it would be a pity—that the 
legénd turns out to be void of truth. If it uses all the materials which we 
owe to Mr. Deane’s research, we doubt if Mr. Adams’s argument, which we 
epitomize elsewhere, can be so much as shaken. To us it seems conclusive 
of the whole question. 

The second article, on “ Languages and Dialects,” is by Professor Whit- 
ney. There is always in the speech of the individual—of the artisan, for in- 
stance, the artist, the man of letters, the ignorant man—a tendency to vary 
from the common forms. Thus dialects are always in process of formation, 
and we may say that almost every man has a dialect of his own, as a York- 
shire man has his own dialect. In his home a man may talk baby-talk to 
his child, for his office he has a legal dialect, for his church a religious dia- 
lect. Ignorance and isolation are influences wider reaching. But, on the 
other hand, there is always the effect of the community—for each must be 
understood by his fellows—tocheck the tendency to divergence. The history 
of language—and, by the way, Professor Whitney holds that the linguistic 
acience is not to be called a physical science—is a record of alternate and re- 
peated divergence and convergence of dialects, the many becoming one, the 
one becoming many. M. Renan, therefore, and Professor Max Miller, are 
not wise to maintain that the natural tendency of language is from diversity 
to uniformity, that human speech began its history in almost infinite dialec- 
tic division, and that, therefore, the human race began its history not in the 
unity of one family, but in the diversity of many widely-scattered tribes. 
Seeing thus, they see bat half. This view begins in the midst of the historic 
development of human language ; it goes back only half far enough. There 
were tribes before there was a nation ; true, but before tribes was the family. 
The article, of which the argument here but hinted at is the gist, is full of 
matter useful to the student and entertaining to the general reader, and it 
is one of a series which, no doubt, will yet appear in a volume. 

“The Sources of the Nile” is by Professor Gilman, and briefly tells what 
late explorers have discovered, and also cursorily speaks of the earlier writers 
who make mention of the great river. Professor Evans treats of “The Office 
and Influence of Clothes.” We are ignorant whether he is indebted to the 
German work which is his text for his sermon also. .The paper is marked 
by a rather forced ingenuity, and will be found not especially amusing or 
instructive reading. Mr. Norton praises Mr. Stillé’s “ History of the Sani- 
tary Commission,” finding in it no fault except that the laudatory personal 
notices of leading members of the commission, appearing in a book published 
under their auspices, have the look of self-praise. As to the organization 
itself, he justly and proudly says that it was framed and administered in en- 
tire accordance with the principles of our national life, and “to the end of 
time the Sanitary Commission will stand in history as a worthy monument 
of the patriotism, the humanity, and the religion of a Christian democracy.” 
The “ Tyranny of the Majority ” seeks to show that “if the majority in a 
popular government is disposed to tyrannize, there is no way of preventing 
it except by the use of force ;” and further, “that a majority which has had 
the courage and ability to gain power without resort to violence, or by or- 
ganized violence simply, is no more likely to tyrannize, and does not tyran- 








nize any more, than any other bodyef men in whose hands the absolute 





sovereignty of a country is lodged.” Mr. Thomas Hare’s theory, as set forth 
in his well-known treatise, that the majority is a wicked creature which 
must be got to tie itself up tight, and then will be a good enough creature 
never to untie itself and behave according to its evil nature, furnishes the 
text for the article. “ Governor Winthrop in New England” is a review of 
the second part of Mr. Robert C. Winthrop’s memoir of his great ancestor. 

As usual, the most taking article of the number, the one to which the 
reader may very likely turn first, though it is very certainly one to which he 
will not turn oftenest, is Mr. Parton’s. Mr. Parton probably can write noth- 
ing for which the publishers of any American periodical in flourishing cir- 
cumstances would not pay him, and would not be justified in paying him, 
almost any price he would ask. He writes nothing that is not extremely 
well adapted to please, both by its matter and style, the great mass of news- 
paper readers. The men whom vast numbers of their fellow-citizens have 
been voting for, whom everybody has been interested in, whose names are 
conferred upon Western towns and the offspring of legal voters ; the topics 
with which editors have made the subscribers to their journals familiar— 
these are the themes in which he delights. He cannot be said to write 
good English, but his English is good enough; he is not to be called « 
thinker, but he never puts on paper a sentence which means nothing ; his 
ideas are those which a lawful majority of the reading public possess, which 
they have always possessed, and their own ideas are presented to them in lan 
guage such as some of them do use, and all, if they could, would choose to 
use. In short, the newspapers having first formed for him his audience, 
then supply him with a topic and a mode of treatment. The colloquialisms 
in phraseology, the slap-dash way of making his statements, his hasty and 
not infrequently very doubtfully correct generalizations, his want of careful! 
accuracy—all of them very decided blemishes in the literary character of a 
writer who would please long—are, on the whole, advantages for a writer 
who has determined on pleasing many readers in a country like ours. The 
paper now before us is a historical study. Daniel Webster is the subject, 
and the general view which we get of him is that which nine intelligent 
men out of every ten in the North would have given if they had been asked 
for an opinion any time within the last six or seven years. There is really 
nothing new in it. But it isvery readable for once. Looking at it a second 
time, one finds it a little tiresome, or discovers that he is ready to read 
another such discourse on Rufus Choate or Martin Van Buren or Old Bul 
lion, but that he does not care to turn back to the one about Randolph or 
Webster. Yesterday's editorials were good enough to make us wish for to 
day’s, but we feel no inclination to go through them again. How much of 
this feeling is due to the nature of the subjects and how much to the writer's 
way of treating them, it might be not easy to say with exactness. Bat the 
choice of subjects is the author’s choice, and, whatever advantage or disadvan: 
tage it may bring him, he is to hold himself responsible for that as much as 
for his style. But let us repeat—it is not necessary for us to tell the public 
so—that, blameworthy as they are in some particulars, and apt as they are 
to leave a feeling of unsatisfaction, Mr. Parton’s studies of characters are 
exceedingly readable. We hear that they are to appearasa book. It is use- 
less, we suppose, to hope that Mr. Parton will be less aggressive, less ready 
to strike a blow obiter at anything which does not please him, from systems 
of collegiate study to stained-glass in windows, but we may express a wish 
fora little more biography, pure and simple, when his studies are put into a 
volume. It is as biographies, after all, that they will be surest of a reason- 
ably long lease of life, and in a biography exactness is a fine thing. 

The ninth article, containing nearly a hundred pages of critical notices, 
is very good. The reviews of Ward’s “Life of Percival,” of Bancroft’s 
“ History of the United States,” of Swinburne’s “ Laus Veneris,” of Procter’s 
“Memoir of Charles Lamb,” of Walker’s “Science of Wealth,” and of 
Greeley’s “ American Conflict,” are the best—the best of all being the one 
upon Mr. Ward’s book, or upon the hero of it—but nearly ali are excellent. 
Further mention of Percival as a poet ought not to be made ; and if any one 
thinks too cruel justice was executed on him, let them reflect on the fact 
that his influence on the youthful mind was great enough in the year 1866 
for him to find a biographer whom admiration called to the task. Alto. 
gether, this number is a good beginning of the year, and our aged quarterly 
grows more and more vigorous the older it grows, and surely now offers the 
reading public a very cheap six dollars’ worth. 


+ 
-_- 


AN ENGLISHMAN ON SHERMAN'’S TRAOK.* 


Mr. Kennaway is an Oxford man and a practising barrister who spent 
a hundred and twenty-eight days of 1865 in making a hasty tour of the 








* “On Sherman’s Track; or, The South After the War. By John H. Kennawsay, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford.” London; Seeley, Jackson & Halliday, 1967, 
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Southern States. His work is, upon the whole, an agreeable disappoint- 
ment. It is not dull and conceited ; itis not offensively British ; it does quote 


from the President’s Message, but it is not filled full with stupid discourses | 


on the right of secession ; its praise of Southern gallantry is not pushed into 
absurd laudation of the South ; it makes no Freemantle obeisances to South- 
ern chivalry and aristocracy ; it contains few remarks upon “ democratic man- 
ners ;” it is generally uncommonly sensible, manly, and gentlemanly. It 
would not be true to say that the American reader will find much in it that 
is new, and will not find a good deal that is old. Unless he has learned to 
skip he will discover himself absorbing the regular amount of information 
about the wonderful growth of Chicago, the slowness of Southern railroad 
trains, the beauty of Spanish moss, the dreariness of Southern pine bar- 
rens, the recklessness of steamboat captains, and so on. And much of the 
volume is taken up with accounts of battles and campaigns, with the story 
of which we on this side of the water are quite familiar. What devasta- 
tion and destitution he saw we also pretty well know by this time, and we 
know how Southern women feel towards the United States soldiers and peo- 
ple, for it is a tale that in the last three years has been often told. The book 
was, however, written not for us but for the English public, and in England 
it will be useful, for, as we think, its author has tried, and tried successfully, 
to be impartial as between the South and North, and between the North 
and England, and if he tells not very much about us, what he does tell is 
true. He is by no means what one would call an ardent admirer of this 
country, and evidently much prefers the form of government under which 
he was born and the social system established in England to American re- 
publicanism and equality ; but his beliefs do not run into préjudices, and, as 
we have said, we think him extremely fair, and it is difficult to find fault 


with him whether he is discussing President Johnson and his policy ; Mr. | 


Seward, the Alabama, and the Fenian raid ; the treatment of prisoners of 
war in rebel and Federal military prisons, or the causes of the rebellion and 
the attitude of the English Government throughout the war. The negro, we 
observe, he occasionally styles “the nigger,” and he permits himself to speak 
of Mr. Lincoln as “ poor old Lincoln ;” but there is plenty of evidence in the 
book that he is no hater of the colored race, and Mr. Lincoln plainly has his 
hearty liking, if, perhaps, a little less of his respect—perhaps we ought 
rather to say his respectfulness—than Americans will be wholly content to 
see given. And as to the negro: on one point, at least, we must correct Mr. 
Kennaway, whom haste seems to have led into a statement not altogether 
trae, or, at any rate, liable to be misconstrued. After saying that the most 
hopeful friends of the freedmen believe that, when he has enjoyed his free- 
dom for a while, he will return willingly to hard work, the author goes on 
to say that “ this view is not, however, borne out by the conduct of the ne- 
groes on the Sea Islands and at Port Royal;” and in support of his asser- 
tion he cites the Southern correspondence of this journal, and quotes 
the language used by several gentlemen, and written down from their 
lips by Taz Narion’s correspondent—language, some of which, indeed, 
would justify Mr. Kennaway’s conclusion. But a not very careful reading 
of the letter from which he quotes would show that the complaints of the 
Port Royal planters were made rather against the system of government 
under which the islands then were than against the laborers. N ominally, 
while General Saxton was military governor, the negro on a landowner's 
plantation was a hired laborer—really he owned a small farm and could 
work for himself, or for his nominal employer, or for nobody, just as he 
liked ; and there was no ready way, almost no way, of making him vacate 
premises which he held not on conditions, but by order of a military gov- 


ernor. But it was said by one of the gentlemen whose complaints are given | 


in the letter referred to, that “he felt convinced that a system of labor 
which should leave the employer and the negroes perfectly free, would show 
that the latter were careful, industrious, and profitable servants.” The fault 
found with the Port Royal negroes was not so much that they would not 
work, but that they preferred working for themselves to working for an em- 
ployer, and the fault found with the labor system then in vogue was, that it 
left the negro entirely his own master and almost entirely the master of 
his employer. 

Some new things the American reader will find in this book. Of General 
Butler Mr. Kennaway speaks with respect, and he tells this story, which we 
suppose has not before been printed in this country : 


“ The intensity, however, of that bitterness [against England] had, I fan- 
cy, been considerably modified at the time of our arrival in the country, and a 
calmer judgment had resumed its sway, as men who wished to be fair 
Baw that re was much to say on our side of the question. ‘I 


Was right mad with you some time back,’ said General Butler to us, or cal 


Words to that effect, ‘and swore a oath that I would land before long a 
force of 40,000 men in Ireland ; butt am willing to admit now that ee 





lis not the same cause for complaint that I fancied, and I do not see how 
| your Government could have acted mach otherwise.’ "’ 

Nor had we ever before seen this story of Bishop and General Polk, 
which is further interesting as being one of the very few jokes recorded to 
Grant’s credit : 

“They tell a pleasant story of some good-humored sparring that he had 
with Grant, on some occasion when they met on a matter connected with 
the exchange of prisoners, and when, business being over, according to the 
custom of the country they went in for a drink. Polk taking the lead, 
announced that he was about to give a toast in which both sides could 
| equally join—‘ George Washington ; to which, when the whole party was 
fairly committed, he added quietly, ‘The first rebel,’ raising thereby a 
hearty laugh at the expense of the Yankees. Grant was determined on 
having his revenge, and on the occasion of a subsequent meeting led the 
conversation to the subject of state rights, a question upon which South- 
erners were never tired of expatiating. He himself said but little, leaving 
them to infer that he had some difficulty in answering the arguments that 
they advanced, and they were soon ready to accept without hesitation the 
toast of ‘ Equal rights to all,’ until the laugh was turned and the old score 
paid off when he added the rider, ‘ Black as well as white.’ ”’ 

And to conclude this notice of a book which we have read with pleasure, 
and which we hope may, as the author wishes, do something to assist 
Englishmen and Americans to a better understanding of each other, we 
copy his account of the way in which Bishop Polk came to be a general 

“On the breaking out of the war he, with the rest of the Southern bish 
ops, gave in his adhesion to the de facto Government, to ‘ the powers that 
'be;’ and at an early period sought an interview with Jefferson Davis, for 
| the purpose of pointing out what, from his knowledge of the country, be 
| conceived ought to be the strategy adopted in the Mississippi district. Then, 
| going on to describe the very peculiar qualifications that were required for 
| the command of such a post, he asked the President if he had any one in 
jhis mind to whom he thought it might safely be entrusted. Davis hesi- 
tated, then said pointedly, ‘ Bishop, you are the man: I know of no one but 
‘yourself.’ Polk at once negatived the suggestion, notwithstanding all that 
| could be urged on behalf of the claims of country, and the examples that, 

doubtless, were adduced of warlike prelates who had stood forth in the 
| good old times as champions of the faith and of the right. 

| Before he left, however, he promised to ask the advice of Bishop Meade, 
|of Virginia, with whem he had shortly afterwards a protracted interview. 
| But little progress had been made in overcoming his scruples, when Meade 
| proposed that they should consult General Lee, as he was a God-fearing 
man, and one whose opinion might with safety be acted upon. Polk con 
sented, and the two bishops set out together. They had only gone a few 
| yards when Lee himself met them, and of his own accord entered upon the 
| subject, which he knew to have been under consideration, and stated it as 
|his deliberate conviction that it was not inconsistent even with the holy 
| vows of the episcopal office to take up arms when a man's country required 
jit of him. On this Polk gave way, and, regarding this seemingly chance 
| encounter as an indication of the will of Providence, he consented to forego 
| his seruples, and to exchange the mitre and the crosier for the plumes and 
| the staff of a field-officer.” 


| Lifith Lank, or Lunacy. By C. H. Webb. 








| Illustrations by Sol Eytinge, 
Jr. Quotations by various authors. (New York: Carleton. 1867.)—There is 
| some good fun in this book, and the author of it finds very fair game in the 
| inartistic management of the ending of Mr. Reade’s * Griffith Gaunt.” And of 
| course it is possible to raise alaugh, for which there is ample justification, at 
| Mr. Reade’s typographical feats and other conscious eccentricities, and his free 
| way of flinging Latin about. Also, the reader will find some most unblushing 
| puns—beauties which are their own excuse for being, and have no relation 
to anything of Reade’s. Here, for example, is one that we find in connection 
with a picture of the Southern Cross—five white stars on an oblong black 
patch in the middle of a e: “ Dost recognize the constellation, gentle 
reader? Thereare other Southern Crosses in our universe beside Mulattoes.” 
The following specimens are equally bad. They are puns pure and sim 
ple. They do not come laying claim to respect because, though puns, they 
hint at a deep truth, or they convey a touch of humorous pathos, or they do 
some othef fine thing. Toleration is all they ask, and they are content 
to be laughed at; the maker of them throws himself on the charity of his 
friends and sheepishly awaits their sentence, as the true punster must: “One 
day she nagged and egged him so much, that he was determined to break. 
the yolk. So he collared a poor devil of a priest, with whom his wife hap- 
pened to be discussing the vicarious powers of the Pope, and shook and 
trampled him till there was seemingly no life left in him. Black and blue 
and livid, those who picked the poor priest up thought he was suffering 
from an attack of malignant collarer.” Mr. Reade’s very unpretty bragging 
in his Prurient Prude Letter gets many hits as well as the novel, and it will 
amuse the readers of letter and book to read also this gibing and jesting. 


The Friend. An Independent Monthly. January, 1867. Vol. II., No. 1. 
(New York: 131 William Street.}—This publication, in abandoning the form 
of a newspaper for that of a magazine, loses also its originally distinctive 
character as an organ of the liberal wing of the Society of Friends. There 
is a gain in thus breaking away from sectarian ties, but an increased difft- 
culty in competing with the larger and long-established magazines. In the 
number before us strong religious convictions are prominent, and probably 
occupy more space than it is intended to allow them hereafter ; they corre- 
spond pretty closely with that able gnd aggressive periodical, “ The Radi. 

“gi ter writing and a greater Variety of articles may reasonably be 
looked for in subsequent numbers. There is no lack of earnestness, and 
/ that is a large part of any one’s claim to a hearing. 
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any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 
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THE LESSON OF THE ORISIS. 
Tue one thing which was evident throughout the war, whatever 
might be doubtful or indistinct, was the determination of the Northern 
people to preserve the Union. There was a great deal of discussion on 
almost every other point, but there never was any room for discussion 
on this. The one thing which is now plain is that the Northern 
people are determined that there shall no longer be any such thing as 
political inequality on American soil, that all men shall be equal before 
the law, and that no legal barrier shall stand between any man and 
any of the prizes of life. About the cause of this determination and 
about its wisdom and about the means used for carrying it out, there 
may be a good deal of difference of opinion; about its existence we 
believe there is none. There are people who say that the negro ought 
not to be the equal of the white man before the law, and there are 
others who say that if he is it will ruin the country; but there are none 
who deny that the majority are determined to have him so, and the 
greater the number of obstacles thrown in the way of the gratification 
of this desire, the fiercer it seems to burn. It would not be possible to 
point out a single act, either of the South or of the Democratic party at 
the North. committed since Lee’s surrender with the view of hindering 
or delaying or discrediting the movement for equality, which has not 
had the effect of strengthening and accelerating it. The President 
came out of the war armed with almost absolute power, and in posses- 
sion of enormous patronage, and at the head of a party which four 
years of bloody struggle had familiarized with executive usurpation. 
His defection, one would have said, would have scattered his party 
like sheep. It only made it fiercer and more compact. Some 
of its most gifted and influential members, who had borne the 
heat and burden of the day, followed his example, and were 
simply overwhelmed by execrations and defiance. The South has 
been emboldened by the countenance of the President and of the 
Northern Democrats into changing its attitude from that of a 
vanquished enemy into that of a power treating on equal terms, 
and has found, in spite of the largeness of the Northern minority, that 
there was even less to hope from resistance than from submission. The 
trade, the commerce, and the manufactures of the busiest community 
in the world are terribly embarrassed by the prolongation of the politi- 
ca! disquietude, and yet no man dares to raise his voice in favor of the 
slightest lowering of the terms of settlement. In fact, hardly a month 
passes that something is not added to make them bitterer and less easy 
to swallow. The men who during the past year have been rising in 
influence are not the moderate but the extreme men, and the senti- 
ments which are now most loudly cheered at public meetings are those 
which suggest the most desperate remedies. In short, after waiting a 
year and a half for the North to cool, it has only grown hotter and 
hotter. 
Ought not “Conservatives” by this time to be satisfied that the 
measures they have been opposing are not the result of hasty, half- 
fledged impulses, but of a ripened judgment and determined will? If 
the events of the last eighteen months do not prove this, in the name 
of common sense what will prove it? We think that a man needs to 
be neither prophet nor sage to feel satisfied now that if the South and 
the Democracy persist much longer in their opposition to the policy of 
the Northern majority, we shall find ourselves thrust violently upon a 
stage of the struggle which will be distinctly and unmistakably reyo- 
lutionary, and over which the nation will hardly pass without serious 
damage to some of the most valued and still most revered features of 
the Government. The signs of this are now so abundant that only a 
blind man can fail to perceive them, and we charge those who continue 
their senseless opposition to the popular will with responsibility of all 
the mischief, be it great or small, which may result from the resort of the 
majority to extra-legal courses. The South and the Democratic party 
are led by men who profess to be statesmen, and who talk and write as 


if they had read history, but they are acting like African “ rain- 
makers.’ There is nothing of which they profess to be so well sat- 
isfied as of Radical unscrupulousness and disregard of constitu- 
tional obligations, and yet they act as if every Radical held constitu- 
tional obligations to be absolutely sacred. For instance, when they 
got the Executive on their side, they pawed ard neighed fearfully, and 
shook the second article of the Constitution in everybody’s face, as if 
the question was now settled. When they found that the Radicals 
were nothing daunted by this, and that they were disposed, if neces- 
sary, tv get rid of Mr. Johnson by impeachment, these same Con- 
servatives called the Supreme Court to their aid, and having got a 
decision against military commissions, they are twirling their thumbs 
complacently and assuring the world that it is all over, and that the 
Radicals must now submit—and all this in the same breath in which 
they preach upon Radical contempt for law. 

Now, if there is any lesson which history teaches clearly, it is that 
there never has existed, and there never is likely to exist, a nation 
which will allow constitutions or forms of any kind on paper to stand 
between it and such a change in its policy as it deems necessary to its 
safety. That the popular safety is the highest law is not a mere saw of 
the publicists, it is a truth which every man in a free community has 
buried in his heart. There is nothing in which political sagacity is 
better displayed, whether in a statesman or in a party, than in the 
detection of the signs which indicate that the nation has reached the 
point at which it begins to consider whether it will blindly adhere to 
constitutional forms and perish or disregard them and live. The wise 
politician—whether in a monarchy, oligarchy, or democracy—is he 
who knows when resistance to the popular will has gone far enough, 
and, when the proper moment has come, turns his attention to finding 
out the best mode of carrying it out without violating the letter of the 
law. There are a thousand signs that we have reached this point here, 
and that people are fast, thanks to Mr. Johnson and the South, getting 
into a state of mind in which constitutional forms will count for very 
little. One of these, and not the least important, is the way in which 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court, as well as its dictum, has 
been received. The court is made the object of the most violent 
abuse, and the agreement of the judges on a point of law of unusual 
clearness is denounced unsparingly as a “ judicial conspiracy,” and 
movements are even talked of for putting the judges on their trial for 
it. All this is, of course, very wild and absurd talk ; but there is be- 
hind it a sentiment which is neither wild nor absurd, and that is, that 
the question of reconstruction is a question too momentous, too wide in 
its range, and affecting too vitally the destiny of the nation, to allow of 
its being submitted to any court of law or decided upon any technical 
rules of interpretation. In other words, it is essentially a political 
question, and political questions nations and not courts must solve. 
No people in the world ever has—no people, it is safe to say, ever will 
agree to live in danger of its own dissolution as a political com- 
munity, or permit the perpetuation in its government of principles 
which it deems immoral or unsound because nine judges think it ought 
to do so. It may be legally proper that it should, but it would be 
logically and morally absurd. 

Now, political equality, the absence of all distinctions based on 
birth or color, having been determined upon as the basis of the National 
Government, and the fixity and sincerity of this determination having 
been thoroughly tested, the part of true statesmanship is to inaugurate 
the new régime under constitutional forms, and with as little depart- 
ure from legality as possible. Equality may be made the basis of our 
political system in a perfectly legal way, and without doing any 
outward damage either to the independence of the States or the inde- 
pendence of the Supreme Court. What the South fears from the im- 
position of the new rule by Congress is the establishment of a precedent 
which might lead to the imposition hereafter of various other condi- 
tions by a victorious majority. But there is no political change that is 
not a choice of evils; no matter what we do, whether the amendment 





be accepted or rejected, whether impartial suffrage be established or 
not, the majority will still rule. The question is not whether it is to 
be allowed to rule—this has been decided—but whether it shall rule 
in good temper, under constitutional forms, and with its traditional 





respect for law still intact, or rule exasperated, after having been 
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driven to extremes, and forced to fall back on its superior physical | general rising among the Sioux and Cheyennes. Now, it is curious 
force for the defence of its policy. The plan of resistance to the ma- ‘to observe that these two tribes have abundant cause for war— 
jority which the South is now trying has been twice tried, and on at least in the logic of the “ untutored mind ”—in our own deal- 
much the same grounds—that is, that it was undertaken for the pro- ings with them. The Cheyennes were the tribe among whom 
tection of “ indefeasible rights”—once by the Stuarts and once by the Colonel Chivington and his “gallant men” committed their deeds of 
Bourbons. In both cases the minority lost, part their heads and part | “hideous barbarity about two years ‘ago. Chivington’s command, 
their property, and the constitution was swept away altogether. ‘according to the Committee on the Conduct of the War, murdered in 
Charles I, and his adherents, and Louis XVI. and his adherents, were | cold blood a hundred unresisting Cheyennes of a friendly band, three- 
determined to “save their honor,” and “to hold firm at the outset ;” | fourths of the butchered being women and children, “From the 
“not to let in the narrow end of the wedge,” “to show the world of |sucking babe to the old warrior, all overtaken were deliberately mur- 
what stuff ‘gentlemen’ were made ;” “to save the rights of the mon- dered,” and that with accompanying acts of “revolting barbarity, 
archy,” “to save the nation from a parcel of fanatics,” just as the such as, it is to be hoped, never before disgraced the acts of men claim- 
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equally crazy “ Conservatives ” in this country now are—and the result 
was that the majority at last lost temper and made short work of them 
and their rights. 

All these are things which most people as yet shrink from saying, 
although they are present to the minds of nine out of ten of the intelli- 
gent men of the community. The lookout is not a pleasant one. It is 
rendered every day darker and darker by such performances as the 
Democratic Convention at Hartford, and the steady and almost asinine 
stupidity with which the Southern legislatures go on manufacturing 
their cheap defiance. There is no more danger that these people will 
have their own way in the matter of reconstruction than there is that 
the United States will be annexed to Canada and pass again under the 
British crown; but there is danger that they may continue their op- 
position long enough to lead to the smashing up of some of the paper 
defences behind which they are now hiding their foolish heads. 
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THE NEW INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 


Any shred of incredulity regarding the hostile spirit of the Dakota 
Indians which may hitherto have clung to our countrymen must be 
swept away by the tidings of the late horrid massacre near Fort 
Philip Kearney. Whether or no there be a general complot among all 
the Territorial Indians, as alarmists assert, yet surely in that vicinage, 
at least, the red men have dug up the hatchet and struck out on the 
war-path. To judge from the tone of the public press, this revela- 
tion takes the country with thorough surprise; whereas the havoc in 
Colonel Carrington’s command is only a bolder outcropping of the evil 
long felt by judicious observers to be nearing the surface. Our whole 
Indian policy is a system of mismanagement, and in many parts one 
of gigantic abuse. Yet, on all occasions of Indian raids and massacres, 
it has been a systematic aim in some quarters to lull the popular mind, 
to deny or to gloss the hostile rumors, and to represent that the rela- 
tions between the much-revered “Great Father ” and his docile and 
affectionate “ red children ” were elysian, or could be made so by extra 
appropriations for gin and blankets. Hence, for example, in the same 
day we got a Washington telegram stating that “ the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs does not credit the report of a massacre near Fort Philip 
Kearney,” and a Fort Laramie telegram showing that the scalped and 
mutilated bodies of over eighty of the victims of that massacre had 
already been recovered and buried. 

The Indians in our Territories number in all between 300,000 and 
350,000 souls. No precise census of them has ever been made; for no 
man has had power, or leisure either, to “call from their woodland 
haunts the savage train and count them on the plain.” But within 
these somewhat distant margins the total of those who retain a tribal 
organization is included. For this great class of our population we 
have no settled governmental policy, and our present Indian economy 
is a most pernicious makeshift. We have not even fixed in our 
minds, much less in theirs, what reciprocal plan of duty and pro- 
tection can be or ought to be afforded. In a pending suit at law, 
it is made a question for adjudication whether hostile Indians are 
foreign enemies or domestic rebels. We do not justly discriminate be- 

tween the tribes themselves; and our practice is usually first to 
massacre, by the wholesale, all the redskins we can get at—brave, 
Squaw, and papoose—and next to patch up a peace by presents with 
all that are left. 


Dismissing as apocryphal the story of “ twelve tribes ” coalescing 


ing to be civilized.” And in this hellish story the worst feature is that 
“the dastardly massacre, which would have disgraced the veriest sav- 
age,” was “ deliberately planned ” in accordance with the almost in- 
credible public sentiment of that region which applauded the shooting 
of Indians like wolves, It is the rough, relentless frontier spirit which 
trains the very infants of the log-cabin to “ hate an Ingin like pisen,” 
and which finds expression in countless such coins of current morality 
as “TI don’t vally a redskin above a rattlesnake.” If any one can read 
the record of our dealings with the Cheyennes, and then marvel at their 
present murderous marauding, he has poorly studied human nature. 
Nothing of this sort do we proffer, of course, in excuse for the Indian 
outrages, but in explanation, rather, of those outrages; we trace back 
from the harvest to the seed. 

The other tribe, the Sioux, have a different history. Their nucleus 
is known as the Upper Sioux tribe of Dakota, found all along the 
valley of the Upper Missouri. This powerful tribe has been in open 
hostilities with us intermittently ever since the outbreak of the South- 
ern rebellion. It would be a tedious story to recount all our warlike 
expeditions against these Sioux. Enough to say that our much-vaunted 
expeditions up the valley, undertaken at the cost of millions ef dollars, 
have usually accomplished almost nothing. Throughout 1863 and 1864, 
especially, these expeditions were briskly conducted ; but so excited 
were our people over the great rebellion, that they had no time or mind 
to sift the stories of “ brilliant victories over the Sioux.” But these 
brilliant victories were trifling and indecisive skirmishes, and the 
Indians were not then, and never have been, thoroughly whipped. If 
the Cheyennes—or rather the friendly bands of the Cheyennes—have 
been wronged by too harsh treatment, the Sioux have been injured by 
too feeble treatment. Both, therefore, as we said, have incitement 
sufficient to unite against us, 

The random stories from the forts regarding the number of tribes 
now leagued for war are, of course, utterly untrustworthy. It is not 
probable that all the bands of any one tribe deliberately purpose hos- 
tilities; it is not probable that they contemplate a war d Toutrance. Of 
the Sioux of the Upper Missouri, however, there are about 15,000 souls. 
They were reinforced, some years ago, by their kindred, speaking the 
same dialect, the Sioux of the Mississippi, say about 5,000 strong. 
These latter were expelled from Minnesota after their wild riot of 
savagery in that State, whose memory even now makes the blood curdle. 
From that day to this, tempestuous and bloodthirsty spirits among the 
Sioux have been defiantly threatening our outposts; and, as we said, 
our boasted expeditions of two and three years ago did not quell 
them. The Sioux of the Plains, who inhabit the valleys of the Arkan- 
sas and Platte, number probably 5,600. The Cheyennes, who sojourn 
in the same region, number about 3,000. If we add the Arapahoes, 
denizens of the same locality, we obtain 3,000 more. As these figures 
represent total populations, the available warriors cannot be of 
alarming strength even were all conjoined. 

But, in truth, so far from being the indication of a grand combina- 
tion of Indians for a war of races, the late massacre among the 18th 
Infantry and 2d Cavalry is rather the sign of a new league for maraud- 
ing. It is this bitter reflection which carries our minds from the im- 
mediate catastrophe to the larger question of our Indian policy. This 
consists, in a word, of the offer of a premium for robbery and murder, 
This effect it accomplishes in the following manner : In order to assist 
the Western march of civilization, and more especially to afford safe 
routes for travel across the continent, the Indians were induced to ex- 





for the winter’s campaign, we must nevertheless credit a somewhat 


change certain tracts of desirable land occupied by them for annuities 
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of money and merchandise. The payment of these annuities has at- 
tracted around the Indians a class of bipeds who may be fairly called 
Vultures of the Plains, who do for the Indian what “ land-sharks”’ do 
for the sailor and sutlers for the soldier. With these “ Indian traders,” 
gamblers, and what not, are leagued the land speculators and usually 


the Government Indian agents themselves. All that the red man sees 


bauches and ruins him. The only decent whites he sees, for the most 
part, are the soldiers who shoot him. The Indian, in a word, has been 
made by our system a drunken, lazy rascal, who has his semi-annual 
moments of profusion, when he is plundered and stripped and left more 
wretched than before. Unable to wait for his annuities to mature 
again, he takes to marauding and massacre. He robs as he has been 
robbed, and if any notions of justice or mercy could be left in his 
whiskey-steeped brain, they must be obliterated by his contact with the 
whites. If troops are sent against a band of Indians the latter draw 
off, giving their pursuers great trouble, and finally propose a peace, 
which is accepted, and sealed by another grand presentation of money 
and merchandise. 

The result of such conduct is that the Indian, partly goaded by his 
wrongs, partly forced by his needs, partly coaxed by his opportunities, 
falls upon the unprotected emigrant or soldier wherever he can. And 
sometimes it is perfectly clear that, besides his immediate object of 
plunder, he has begun hostilities merely to make show enough for in- 
sisting on a formal treaty of peace, to be accompanied with more goods 
and greenbacks ! 

The primal remedy for our evils is in the transfer of the Indian 
Bureau from the Department of the Interior to the War Office. The 
trouble has hitherto lain in a divisum imperium, the authority which 
dealt with the Indians during peace being entirely different from that 
which dealt with them during war. Moreover, the interests of these 
diverse authorities are not always the same; different motives and 
aims inspire them; they employ means which conflict; they are seldom 
harmonious in action, but are usually jealous and full of complaint. 
What is still more hurtful under the present system, neither the ciy- 
ilians nor the military authorities can be held to entire responsibility 
for the good conduct of the Indians, and each invariably ascribes any 
calamity directly or remotely to some prior action of the other. The 
recent urgent recommendation of General Grant, based on the report of 
General Sherman, to transfer the control of Indian affairs to the War 
Bureau, was made at least two years ago by General Pope, though it 
passed unheeded. It would not be so much a transfer as a return of 
authority, since the War Office held it until it was unhappily given to 
the Interior. 

Suppose the troops on the Plains should be held solely responsible 
for the good behavior of the Indians, what could they do more than 
now? The answer is, The troops could corral the Indians; they could 
keep them away from the emigrant routes; could establish a health- 
ful state of non-intercourse ; could remove the temptation to plunder 
by forcing the Indians away from certain prescribed regions. In this 
way they would effectually police the “short route” to Montana and 
the Pacific. Such, in substance, we understand to be the meaning of 
General Sherman’s plan. It is worth notice that the massacre which 
has formed the text of our present remarks occurred quite within the 
route or belt from which it is contemplated henceforth to exclude the 
Indians. 
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CONCERNING THINGS SPIRITUAL. 


AFTER having been scoffed at, spit upon, and theoretically annihilated 
for the last hundred years, ghosts are again beginning to look up in the 
world, The newspapers teem with accounts of the marvellous doings of 
the uneasy inhabitants of the unseen world, and every private circle has its 
tale of wonder and horror which never finds its way to the press. The air 
is fairly heavy with the burden of restless spirits, who go wandering to and 
fro over the earth and walking up and down in it ; at the dead of night their 
footfalis strike on wakeful ears all over the land, and to believing eyes they 
show themselves at times in visible forms. Vague reports of their appear- 
ance in some locality creep into the public prints, to be followed by innu- 
merable items of circumstantial statement, and these again reinforced by 
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bundles of affidavits. If we can credit what we read, the devil has lately 
visited one of the interior towns of Kentucky, breathing forth fire and show- 
ing the traditionary horns, tail, and cloven hoof. Mrs. Surratt still treads 
the chambers of the mansion in which she lived, clad in the robes of serge 
in which she died, and is reported to have actually lowered the rents of the 
neighboring houses—the only recorded instance of any agency, material or 


of the white disgusts him, and all that he feels of his influence de-| immaterial, which has hitherto succeeded in lowering the price of anything 


in Washington. For it is to be noticed that the ghosts who are now coming 
into fashion are not altogether like those whom they have succeeded, and 
who contented themselves with frightening children and servants. They 
are of a far higher character. They no longer haunt solitary hearths, som 
bre groves, solemn churcbyards, and lonely houses; they seek now the com. 
panionship of man, frequent crowded streets, linger about the densest quar- 
ters of cities, and seem to have a praiseworthy taste for cultivated society. 
They have no longer need to be exorcised ; with many they have now be. 
come a part of religion itself. If we go on, indeed, at the rate we have been 
going on for the past ten years, it is not an unreasonable anticipation that 
the time will come when every well-furnished mansion will no more be con- 
sidered complete without its own private ghost than it is now without its 
bath-room or hot-air furnace. 

But, seriously, among all the phenomena of the present century, there is 
hardly one more remarkable than the rapid growth of the belief in the pos- 
sibility and existence of a constant intercourse between the material and 
immaterial worlds, and the fact that this belief does not prevail so much 
among the ignorant, but is confined rather to the educated classes. Under 
the name of spiritualism it has spread to an extent which would seem in. 
credible were that sublimated mysticism anything more than a natural re- 
action from the intense materialism of an age which practically believes in 
nothing that cannot be seen or felt or demonstrated. And truly a faith 
which, if the claims‘of its adherents be correct, numbers its proselytes by 
millions ; which can point among them to many men certainly highly culti 
vated and commonly esteemed clear-headed ; which boasts of a literature of 
its own, already almost infinite in quantity, though infinitesimal in value; 
such a faith deserves consideration for what it has done, if not for what it 
is. At any rate, clear ideas should be held as to the nature of its claims and 
proofs. Yet about these there is the least knowledge, owing principally to 
the fact that the moment a man begins to believe in spiritualism, he does, it 
must be admitted, often begin at the same time to talk and write on that 
subject a kind of transcendental twaddle to an extent which furnishes new 
and uncomfortable conceptions of the immense abysses of absurdity in 
human nature which still lie unexplored. It is the aim of this article to 
give a general idea of these claims and proofs, translating only the vague 
and misty language in which they are ordinarily couched into the vernacu 
lar idiom, 

Spiritualism, then, according to the claims of its adherents, is the natural 
successor of the Cbristian religion. The latter is represented as having been 
a good thing, and as having done a good work in its time. Like the Mosaic 
dispensation which it superseded, it came into the world at the period in 
which it was wanted, replaced the worn-out faiths then existing, and lifted. 
man up to a higher plane of thought and action. But its day has now gone 
by ; it has outlived its usefulness. Everywhere over the earth are prevalent 
vague feelings of unrest and dissatisfaction upon all matters appertaining to 
religion. Thisisseen more especially among the young and highly educated. 
They feel that they cannot be satisfied with believing what their fathers 
believed, or living the life their fathers lived. It was a state of mind pre- 
cisely similar to that which prevailed in so marked a manner throughout the 
world at the time the Saviour came—this discontent with existing forms, 
this longing for something higher and purer. Spiritualism comes in to 
supply this want which men vaguely feel but cannot all express. In its 
turn it will be succeeded at some future period by a higher and purer re- 
ligion still. 

For the support of this claim spiritualism relies almost entirely upon a 
direct, constant, and intimate communication with disembodied spirits. It 
presents, in favor of such a communication, an array of evidence which, 
whether true or false, has been sufficiently striking to challenge the atten 
tion of the curious, sufficiently plausible to shake at times the doubts of the 
most incredulous, and sufficiently convincing to gain the assent of many 
men of education and capacity. Indeed, it is a singular fact that nearly all 
who have begun the practical investigation of the subject, no matter how 
sceptical they were at the outset, have ended in becoming ardent believers 
Many, perhaps all, of the marvellous 
stories told may be untrue; but, under the circumstances, it is hard to say 
that they are in themselves absurd. However this may be, the supernatu 
ral machinery for manufacturing miracles is limited in ite workings in two 
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most important particulars, of the latter one of which notice has rarely been 
taken. The mediums, or spirits asserted to act through the mediums, have 
never yet been able to foretell coming events, which, to be sure, may be no 
more within the power of a spirit in the other world than of a spirit in the 
flesh ; but, further, so far as our observation extends, they have never 
been able to tell any particular person what he himself did not know 
already. The enquirer does not wonder at the fact ; he wonders only how 
the medium became possessed of it. In cases where he is told what pur- 
ports to bea fact, and, if such, is a fact which he did not know, the informa- 
tion is of such a kind that, by its very nature, he is unable to test its 
truth. 

Spiritualism has hitherto generally been assailed by denying the miracu- | 
lous nature of the facts upon which it bases its claim to be of divine origin ; 
but the’facts of Spiritualism are the very things out of a belief in which its 
adherents can never be reasoned. It would seem to be a more conclusive 
argument to admit them, but deny the conclusions drawn from them. 

One point in connection with them, however, must not be overlooked. It is 
constantly assumed by Spiritualists, and often brought forward as an evidence 
of the divinity of their faith,along with its rapid progress, that the human mind 
naturally shrinks from a belief in the possibility of a communication between 
the visible and invisible worlds. Nothing can be further froi the truth. 
The success of Spiritualism has been due not alone to its being a senseless 
reaction from the equally senseless materialism of the age, but, in part, to 
the fact that it makes so strong an appeal to a predisposition of the mind 
to believe in the seemingly impossible, simply and solely because it seems 
impossible. This tendency to credit everything unexplainable by the reason 
to supernatural agency, however dwarfed by education, or hid by fear of 
public opinion, is as universal as the race, and crops out, at times, in most 
surprising forms. Of all the paths, indeed, wherein we walk by faith, and | 
not by sight, it is the one in which we are most prone to tread. For all those 
mysterious problems which, some time in life, come to each one of us, and | 
the solution of which we grope after in vain, in the soul’s own darkness, it 
furnishes the speediest and most satisfactory answer. Maiukind are like 
Horace’s bad poets, who persist in introducing a god, whether the difficulty 
be worthy of the appearance of one or not. And it isto be remembered that | 
while there is nothing save the infrequency of direct supernatural agency | 
to contradict such a belief there is much both in history and revelation to | 
strengthen it. It is an illusion, if it be entirely an illusion, which the tra- | 
djtions of all nations have favored, and in which the wisest and greatest 
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best but the mere ordinary efforts of ordinary men, that fill a rational 
mind with the most profound contempt for the new faith and its apostles. 
lf what is done is done by the agency of spirits, what respect can a reason- 
able being have for spirits that work so much and accomplish so little, and 
that little of no account whatever ? “y 

It may be said, and it is sometimes said, in reply, that it is not for their 
usefulness that miracles are wrought ; that it is a low view to judge them 
by any such test. They are wrought, it is asserted, to establish the proofs 
of a new faith ; to demonstrate that its origin is supernatural; to awaken 
the attention of careless men and convince the minds of prejudiced men. 
It may be granted that these ends are had in view ; still, the fact remains 
that God does not do wonders for the sake of doing wonders, but for some 
great beneficent purpose. The miracles recorded in the New Testament as 
having been performed by the founder of the Christian religion were not 
performed save when good to individual men was to be accomplished by 
their agency. Not for money, not for show, were those wonders wrought. 
Moreover, they were wonders such as man could not do. Christ healed the 
sick, gave sight to the blind and hearing to the deaf, made the lame to 
walk, brought the dead to life, and foretold what was to be. Upon these 
works he rested his claim to be of divine origin. But Spiritualists ask us 
to believe in the divinity of their faith because their mediums, by an inap 
preciable exertion of power, can lift a table a few inches from the ground, 
which, by a fuller exertion of power, any man can lift several feet. Christ 
proclaimed as fundamental truths doctrines then strange, novel, only 
dreamed of by speculative men if ever dreamed of at all, though now they 


| are too common to excite surprise ; but he proclaimed them in language so 


simple that he who runs may read. The great apostle to the Gentiles, in 
unfolding the highest mysteries of the faith he preached, traversed with 
matchless ease the uppermost air of speculation, and the wisest of men still 
reverently quote his words and adopt his conclusions. Now we are asked 
to accept for the simple but sublime statements of Christ, or the clear con- 
ceptions and exalted theories of Paul, the rhapsodies of diseased brains, in 
which no meaning can be found because none exists, and whose claim to be 
supernatural is that they are incomprehensible. 

Still, mothers are losing their children by death ; fond fathers unwillingly 
give up the only son of their name to the grave ; each day how many die, 
some of whom are long and some of whom are always bitterly mourned by 
the survivors—mourned with “blind longing and passionate pain.” And 
this being so, it is vain to look for a speedy ending to a belief that offers 


men of all ages have shared. It has formed the groundwork of the most | the living one more opportunity to speak with the beloved dead. 


striking portion of the legendary lore of modern Europe. There has been | > 
no time in which it has died out utterly; it is not until a comparatively | 

late period that it has even died out in the minds of men of commanding | ENGLAND.—OHRISTMAS AT QAMBRIDGE. 

ability. Every one knows that no longer ago than the preceding century | CAMBRIDGE, December 27, 1866. 
Johnson went on a ghost-hunt to Cock-lane ; and Addison, who lived in an | ‘THE newspapers are all lamenting over the dearth of news ; near five 
age inclined to be sceptical in all matters spiritual, and himself noway given | }undred men were killed in a colliery explosion the other day ; but, as few 
to credulity, in an essay ridiculing the vulgar horror of ghosts, took pains | of us work in collieries, that incident has quickly died out of memory. | 
to add that he thought a person terrified with the imagination of spectres | therefore venture to send you a letter treating of a subject of a different 
much more reasonable than one who, contrary to the reports of all histori- ;character. Iam here in one of the oldest colleges at Cambridge, keeping 
ans, sacred and profane, ancient and modern, and to the traditions of all| Christmas according to the rites of our ancestors, in a fashion which is 
nations, thinks the appearance of spirits fabulous and the belief in it ground- | almost extinct in England, and which, I presume, is unknown in America. 





less. 
But the admission of the miraculous nature of the facts of Spiritual. 


ism serves only to render clearer the inherent weakness of the system | 


of belief they are brought forward to sustain. It may be granted, for 
the sake of the argument, that they are the work of supernatural 


agencies. The barriers between the material and the immaterial world. 


are not so high and broad that they may not be overleaped. But if 
the wonders of Spiritualism are perfectly real, they are just as perfectly 
worthless. They prove nothing but the powerlessness of those who ex- 
ecute them, whether they be spirits or mortals. And they are worthless 
because the wonderful things upon which so much stress is laid are not in 
themselves wonderful. Their mediums cannot foretell the future; in that 


respect their manifestations have not even the value which is sometimes at: | 


tached to dreams and presentiments. They cannot tell an enquirer what 
he does not know himself; and it is not worth while going to the unseen 
world for information which one has already, or which can be gained much 
more easily. They do, indeed, move chairs and tables, draw pictures and 
talk twaddle by the hour, as they claim, by direct spiritual agency. But it 
is nowhere asserted, nor can it be truly asserted, that the mediums move 
farniture half so well as day-laborers and porters ; that they make draw- 


ings which are equal to those executed by hundreds of artists ; or that they | 


have as yet said or written anything worth reading or printing. It is the 


Utter uselessness of what they do, their utter powerlessness to equal not the | 


| lam tempted to think that a description of some of our customs may not 
/be uninteresting to you. Railways and other shameless innovations have 
considerably affected even these hallowed retreats. It used to be cus- 
tomary for many fellows of colleges to pass their Christmas here ; fellows 
having been, till the year 1859, necessarily bachelors. ‘This restriction hav- 
ing been partly removed, and the facility of travelling having so greatly in- 
creased, most of them are now attracted to the bosoms of their families. This 
college forms a gallant and, I think, a solitary exception. We still stand 
upon the ancient ways, and keep up our festivities in defiance of cavillers 
and reformers. Our fellows are nearly all lawyers, and, at other times of the 
year, are for the most part in London. At each Christmas we gather with 
a small cirele of such friends as we can tempt from family pleasures, and 
drink milk punch, eat boar’s head, and play whist as our predecessors did 
before us. Some two hundred years ago, a former master of the college 
spent a thousand pounds in buying a piece of land. He left it to us with 
the condition that we were to erect to his memory a memorial, “ not curious 
nor costly, but lasting,” and to bury him beneath it in our chapel. The 
rents were then to go to provide waxlights for Divine service, to pay a small 
sum to every fellow or scholar who should attend a certain commemoration 
of which I will speak directly, and the balance, if any balance was left, was to 
be applied to “some small provision of supper” on the same day. Old Dr. 
Eden sleeps soundly, I hope, beneath a monument which is certainly not 
costly, but which has lasted fairly enough, We still provide waxlights ; 
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and, once a year, on the 24th of December, we gather in the chapel to the 
number of about thirteen. There the will is read ; a few prayers are put up, 
giving thanks for former benefactors (we can’t quite pray for their souls) ; 
then a fellow reads a Latin oration in praise of the civil law; curious coin- 
cidences have been remarked in the expressions used in different years, 
lending some countenance to the theory that the oration is not always 
original ; it grows, however, gradually shorter, neither Latin orations nor 
civil law retaining their ancient charms ; after the oration comes a list of 
the benefactors. It begins with the bishop who founded us in the fourteenth 
century in order to provide lawyers for his diocese, the then existing gene- 
ration having been killed off by a plague. 1 doubt whether modern bishops 
would look upon such a plague as a very heavy dispensation of Providence ; 
however, our worthy founder doubtless found the college useful, for he stipu- 
lated that our fellows should always defend his causes “ for a competent fee.” 
When our statutes were altered a few years ago, some of the fellows made 
great difficulties about abandoning this regulation ; but, strange to say, the 
present bishop did not seem to value highly his privilege of getting a lawyer 
by paying for him. The list of benefactors continues through five centuries, 
closing with a gentleman who lately gave some books for our library, and, 
still more nobly, sends us a fat swan for our feasts every Christmas. It is 
really a pity that we cannot pray for his soul. Service over, we do a certain 
quantity of business in regard to our landed property. The point of the 
will, however, which is observed with most scrupulous fidelity is that re- 
lating to supper. In fact, we spend, I suspect, a good deal more for that 
estimable purpose than the whole revenue of the estates. In former days 
men used to dine early, say at four o'clock, and, with the digestive faculties 
of the generation when two-bottle men were common, they were eager for 
supper before ten. They kept up a succession of dinners and suppers every 
alternate day for a fortnight. The dinner was of the solidest, and was 
washed down by no meaner liquids than sherry, madeira, and port ; claret 
they despised ; but a glass of strong beer might be interpolated somewhere 
about the cheese. Thus fortified, nature supported them till supper-time, 
when a light repast of oysters, boar’s head, game-pie, with spiced ale and 
milk punch followed. Any ill effects were obviated by the sovereign remedy 
(as it was held) of a baked apple, eaten the last thing at night. And so 
these jolly old gentlemen went to bed, and, let us hope, to pleasant dreams 
and slumbers light. Time has brought changes, staunch conservatives as 
we are, but they may be summed up as follows: Dinner is now at six 
instead of four, the supper remaining at ten ; claret has been added to the 
wine-list after a long constitutional struggle, and there are even hopes at 
some future day of champagne; and the dinners, instead of being spread 
over a fortnight, are compressed into a week. One old gentleman has stood 
fifty years of this heavy feasting, and bids fair to survive many more ; but 
he is careful not to overwork his brains in the intervals. I think our founder 
should be as much gratified at this celebration as the shade of some ancient 
hero at the slaughter and consumption of hecatombs of sheep and oxen. 

I fear I may have given you the impression that our hospitality is rather 
substantial than delicate ; but, to say the truth, it is chiefly kept up as a 
show rather than as a reality. I do not mean to deny that some gallant 
diners still encounter the perils of old-fashioned supper supervening upon a 
modern dinner ; they are the young or the strangers. Any who are at home 
consider that we are going through a time-honored ceremony, but one which 
has few other claims to honor. We play a quiet rubber or two at whist, for 
there is something eminently respectable and almost High-Church about 
whist at Christmas. There is supposed to be somewhere a strait-laced sect 
which thinks card-playing unbecoming to the clergy ; but here the severest 
of parsons thinks that there is something incomplete about his Christmas 
unless he has won or lost a few shillings. Sometimes we venture upon an 
oyster or take a glass of milk-punch on principle, for that milk-punch has a 
traditional celebrity, the recipe having been presumably handed down 
through successive butlers through several centuries past. But boar’s head 
and game-pie are things to look at, not to be touched. They harmonize 
well with the appearance of the rather low room with an antiquated marble 
mantelpiece, with dark oak panels, lighted by waxlights in silver sconces 
and adorned with the portraits of ancient worthies. Lord Chesterfield and 
Bishop Gardiner, of persecuting memory, are the only two likely to be known 
beyond the Atlantic, and they form a curiously contrasted pair. The sight 
is picturesque, but the atmosphere of such rooms is apt to grow muggy and 
suppery, and I prefer a quiet cigar and conversation in the rooms of a friend, 
for at this time the students’ rooms are pretty well filled with old fellow- 
students coming back to revive their college associations ; and, on the whole, 
heavy though the feasting may be, we have no bad time of it. 

.There are seventeen colleges in Cambridge, each of which is an independent 
corporation, keenly jealous in some respects of its rivals, though, as against 





| the outside world, they are bound most strictly together. The most significant 
| of our Christmas ceremonies is the passing of the grace-cup. It is handed 
| backwards and forwards across the table, each man standing up to drink, 
and his next neighbor standing up (as is traditionally explained) to prevent 
any enemy taking advantage of the attitude and stabbing the drinker whilst 
his head is buried in the cup. In this venerable fashion we drink the 
solemn toast, “In piam memoriam fundatoris nostri.” I offer you thig 
picture of somewhat elephantine hospitalities not because a chronicle of 
milk-punch can be very interesting in itself, but because it illustrates 
certain peculiarities of English university life. The old castom, the 
ancient cup, and the sentiment expressed give the central idea of an English 
college. It has to the imagination of its members a kind of continuous per- 
sonality, unbroken by the lapse of ages. They feel bound not only to each 
other, but to the dead who have gone before them. Our own roll of worthieg 
is not a long one, but such as they are I cannot help regarding them with a 
certain affection. I can pardon Gardiner for burning a heretic or two, and 
I think less severely of Chesterfield’s morality, when I remember that, after 
all, they were Trinity Hall men. It is not, I am aware, a plea of much 
weight to the philosophical historian, but, as a mere question of sentiment, 
it is agreeable, and has its elevating influence; it helps at any rate to 
strengthen the bond—one of the pleasantest that we can form in life—of 
fellow-studentship. To have been at a brand new “academy” together is 
something, but it is much more to be a fellow-sharer in so many memories 
and associations stretching back into the dimness of the past. I need not 
enlarge upon this text, for it is my experience that strangers are apt, if any- 
thing, to regard such sentiments with more indulgence than they deserve. 
We often admire a picturesque old building, such as are some of our col- 
leges, where fragments from many centuries have been gradually mellowed 
by the lapse of time into a harmonious whole, a great deal more when we 
see it from outside than when practical experience has taught us its many 
inconveniences. And so it is with this strong college spirit. The power 
with which the colleges affect the imaginations of their members is pleasant, 
but prejudicial in many ways. Thus, it is very difficult to legislate for the 
university systematically without interfering with some vested interests. 
To take one example: Every one would admit that the great revenues of 
the colleges would be better applied if a larger part of them were devoted 
(say) to the encouragement of natural philosophy. But each college insists 
on applying its own revenues as it chooses, without being accountable to 
any one; no college chooses to give much encouragement to natural science, 
for the very reason that, as it is neglected at present, the college which €n- 
couraged it would be filled by the less eminent men. Each of the seventeen 
colleges wishes to attract the students who distinguish themselves most in 
the most popular studies—that is, at present, in classics and mathematics ; 
so that, for want of any central power, a foolish competition takes the place 
of what might be a most useful co-operation. These things will come in 
time. Meanwhile, the university is like an ancient and clumsily constructed 
piece of machinery, in some respects, although I should do it great injustice 
if I did not add that I believe it has never been fuller of vigor nor in a 
better way towards reform. 
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LETTER FROM ORETE. 


CANEA, CRETE, Dec. 1, 1866. 


AT last we begin to have from the outer world faint echoes of the sounds 
of the Cretan insurrection. After two months’ heroic and triumphant 
resistance of half-armed and whoily unorganized men against the trained 
troops of a whole empire; after battles that have been without parallel 
since Bunker Hill, Lexington, and old Fort Ti, and in some respects even 
more unique than those ; after feats of arms which ought to be immortal 
(and will be if the Cretans win), the men who govern and enlighten Europe 
begin to be aware that the revolution means something, to suspect that men 
may be goaded by bad government and long endurance of wrong to revolt 
in the very face of destiny, and European statesmen begin to enquire 
what can be done to extinguish this fire which begins to threaten the 
overthrow of all their Oriental arrangements, and to light anew the fires of 
liberty in the elder world. 

It is not Crete alone that is in question, though Cretans alone bear the 
brunt of battle. She is to the new revolution what Massachusetts was to 
the old one. If she can endure the armed shock until the other Greek states 
can prepare, the doom of the empire of Omar is come. The Sultan has 
poured all his disposable legions in here, and a fleet of war steamers coast 
continually the circuit of the island. Two months ago they began bys 





battle which the governor could watch with a glass from his palace, and to- 
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day they are only fifteen miles beyond the first battle-field, where he has 
now been ten days, not daring to attack the insurgents. 

I don’t think any two months since Xerxes played out his réle have 
seen 80 much heroism of the trueold type. At Vryses less than 8,000 Cre- 
tans, without artillery, without bayonets, and with guns that their grand- 
fathers owned, attacked in their camps 4,000 Egyptian troops, shut them 
in, fought 2,000 more who tried to force their way in, and after four days, 
when the troops asked for terms, about a thousand men came out, leaving 
everything they could not carry behind them At Keramia, the Cretans 
attacked the troops advancing, and, fighting back Parthian fashion, finally 
repulsed them, 11,000 strong, though at no moment were more than 3,000 
Cretans engaged. At Candanos they defeated the troops and drove them 
into the town, where they blockaded them, and it required a force of 16,000 
troops to raise the siege, and even then the Cretans pursued them, as the 
Americans did the British after Concord, to within sight of Canéa. At 
Sourba, 500 Cretans defended the village against the assaults of the troops, 
who numbered in all 21,000, and at the end of two days’ resistance, the 
500 having increased to 1,200, pursued the Mussulmans out of the valley. 
And, not to go through the whole series of battles small and great, at Vafé, 
the only decided victory the troops have so far won, 600 Cretans resisted 
the whole army, 14,000, and, finally coming hand to hand, retreated, but not 
before having put hors du combat at least their own number, and some 
accounts say 800 men. A small body of them assaulted the governor’s 
camp, cutting their way to his tent, where they did not however find him. 
They lost many killed and prisoners, 30 of the latter being brought in, the 
only ones the troops have taken so far, except three of the Greek officers 
taken at Vafé for the sake of information. The troops don’t seem to fancy 
taking prisoners, and the Cretans don’t fancy being taken. 

The affair of Sourba seems to me one of the most brilliant things in his- 
tory. The wounded of the previous battles were collected there, and when 
the attack began only 500 Cretans could be collected, the others being dis- 
tributed all over the island to defend the passages from surprise. The 
army made four distinct assaults, and the roar of their artillery, plainly 
heard from my house, was incessant for two days, and they could be distin- 
guished as coming over the ridges nearer and nearer to Canéa, as the Turks 
fought a retreating fight, pursued by the Cretans. 

The individual dash and pluck seems to be almost at the maximum ; but 
the fight once over, the Cretans disperse, and perhaps when the troops return 
to the attack the pass so obstinately defended is deserted and the next is 
defended. The éan in attack is equally remarkable, and they will charge 


for miles in a helter-skelter way, which suits the character of the country, | — 


running from cover to cover with great rapidity and firing at close quar- 
ters with deadly effect, though they have no rifles or even good smooth- 
bores, and their arms would figure in a museum. Within a few weeks 
they have received rifles and a few pieces of artillery, and I hear that they 
are throwing up works against the city of Retimo. 

The Ottoman troops seem to have become so much demoralized by these 
energetic attacks and the sharpshooting that, a retreat once commenced, 
they never make a decided stand again until they get behind the walls of 
one of the fortresses or in the open plains, where their artillery and horse- 
men can act; and to-day, so far as we have heard, there is only outside of 
the walled towns the main movable force of about 16,000 men, all concentrated 
for the attack of the famous passes of Askyfo. There this same Mustapha 
Pasha who now commands suffered one of the most disastrous defeats in 
the whole Greek revolution of ’21-’30. It is not believed he will venture 
the attack now, but, if he finds the Cretans resolute, will turn eastward and 
measure his strength with Coroneos, the general-in-chief, who has under him 
most of the Greek volunteers, and occupies the country around Mount 
Ida. 

But heroic, and brilliant even, as has been the defence of the mountain 


On one threshing-floor of the village of Kaysonos they say that one hundred 
and twenty dead bodies of children, decapitated, lie in a heap ; in one cave 
of Kephala over two hundred men, women, and children were smothered by 
fire and smoke, beside many smaller parties, who found their deaths by the 
same means, scattered all over the island. Credible reports state that 
thousands of women and children have perished between the knife, the ele- 
ments, and the want of food. A Greek officer in command at Askyfo wrote 
his wife a month ago that for eight days he had only eaten carobs. 

Yet all this does not bend them. To every overture of the Mussulman 
authorities they only reply, We will fight while any remain. Their vil- 
lages are all destroyed, their crops all lost, nothing remains but their 
bodies, and those they will fight for, was the answer they returned to the 
summons to lay their arms down and accept the mercy of the Sultan. 
When, a few days ago, the pasha summoned the Cretans in Askyfo to 
surrender, and promised them an amnesty if they delivered up their arms 
and the cannon the volunteers had brought, they replied that the cannon 
belonged to the strangers, and as for their own arms, if he wanted them he 
must come there and take them. 

He has, so far, taken very few. His formidable army is met in all the 
difficult passes by a few hundred Christians (they have never had more than 
3,000 in the fight at once), and in almost all cases repulsed. Making slow 
way by flank movements when they can be made, and changing the direction 
of his march when they cannot, as now, we find that, despairing of entering 
Sphakia by force of ar.ns, he has moved off towards Retimo, where Coroneos 
is carrying all before him. It is a pity such a heroic struggle should oniy 
end in defeat by exhaustion—as it will, if Europe should not intervene— 
but exhaustion, I fear, of all the best blood of the island. 

You will admit, I think, that it is a noble race, worthy of liberty ; but, 
as my letter is an ethnological rather than a political one, I do not enter into 
the question of political rights or wrongs, and only say that the last chance 
of studying personally the old Greek stock from living models and exaniples 
will soon be lost if this war goes on. These men are, to my mind, the 
legitimate successors of Leonidas and Epaminondas, Agesilaus and Themis- 
tocles ; what wonder would it be if we found some of their vices as well as 
their virtues ? 

I must defer to another letter some of the curious facts developed by a 
comparison of the Mussulman and Christian Cretan, of the same blood and, 
until a few generations, of the same education—comparisons which will show 
wherein Mohammedanism fails to comply with even the requirements of 
this simple and antique civilization. W. 8. 


Fine Arts. 


SOMETHING ABOUT NEW BUILDINGS IN NEW YORK. 


I. 











ONE of the most noticeable of the new buildings in this city is the large 
white marble-faced structure which, as the public generally know by this 
time, is intended to enshrine the New York Herald establishment. This 
building stands in so very conspicuous a position, on that celebrated corner 
lot from off which Barnum’s Museum was burned a year and a half ago, 
that passers are compelled to look at it. As one walks down-town-ward 
along the western sidewalk of Broadway, and enjoys the cheerfulness and 
daylight effect of the wide open space called, by way of a joke, the Park, 
the big white Herald building begins Broadway again, shuts in the street to 
its inadequate eighty feet, and will be looked at. So all the walkers look at 
it, and all the walkers in couples and at leisure talk about it and discuss it. 
There is a sort of free school of architectural criticism always being carried 
on, where he who listens may have his choice of tastes and theories. Just 





lands, the Cretans have had sufferings to endure compared to which Valley 
Forge was but camping out for exercise. Shut in the narrow valleys of 
their rugged mountains, where they were driven by the inevitable massacre 
that awaited every Christian, man, woman, or child, that fell into the 
hands of the troops, the families have endured things incredible to those 
who only know what war is in civilized countries, and the men, who would 
have disregarded personal hardship, are half disarmed by seeing their wives 
and children driven, starving, into the snows of Asprovouna and dying by 
hundreds under the hostility of the heavens. Between butchery on one side 
and death from cold and hunger on the other, they, like David, have chosen 
the hand of God to be their discipline. Yet even in the mountains they 
were not always safe ; all could not reach Sphakia, but, hiding in caves and 
in the gorges of the nearer hills, have been hunted out by the Cretan Mus- 
sulmans and butchered,in cold blood, or smothered by smoke ¢ /a Pelissier. 


now it is the fashion to admire French roofs; this one is an extra large 
_ French roof, and is duly admired. Just now it is the fashion to admire large 
| windows, and things colossal in scale, generally ; for which reason Messrs. 
| Ball & Black’s store, at the corner of Broadway and Prince Street, is a great 
favorite, with its windows that seem only moderately large, until one goes 
| near and finds them nine feet wide. But the Herald's new windows are 
rather small compared with the mass of the building, and this offends some 
of the talkers, and is approved by none. A few of the peripatetic critics 
| look sharply enough to distinguish the numerous groups of J. G. B. over the 
windows, and these wonder why the G should be so much the largest of the 
three, and further they say nothing. Then, from afar off, half-way up to 
| Chambers Street, it is perceptible that a row of street cars have been raised 

to the roof, and are doing duty there as skylights of portentous dimensions; 
| these meet the popular approval, as suggestive of a well-lighted composing- 
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room at the top of the house. So that if it be any ill to those con- 
cerned to fill the mouths of the passers-by, they have that gratification, and 
to a much greater extent than is usually granted to the builder of buildings 


in America. 
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mand criticism which —e not to be wasted upon them, which ought not 
to notice at all as works of fine art things that have no part nor lot with 


fine art. 
We have found a few relative merits—better say relatively slight faults— 


There is one respect in which this new building is really “an ornament | in the building we have been considering, and a few accidental merits, so to 


to the city ;” in this, that from further up Broadway—from about the corner | speak. 


of Duane Street—the green trees of the Park swell out beautifully between | 
white walls, above and below. The trees peeped out from behind Stewart’s 
store prettily of old, but the hideous Museum building closed the picture. 
Now we have a finer combination, or, at least, we had it last fall before the 
huge French roof was put on, and possibly even that has not spoiled it. 

The first story, on the level of the sidewalk, is of iron, and painted white, 
of that peculiarly offensive sort of cast-iron work that imitates without at all 
resembling marble construction. This, in contrast with the marble, looks as 
cheap as its worst enemies could wish. The coarse, untransparent, dirty- 
yellowish white of the painted iron is bad enough when it is alone, without 
the contrast of the crystalline translucency of marble, as it is in the great 
store at the corner of Tenth Street. But the iron lower story of a marble 
building is ugly enough to shock, one would think, even New Yorkers’ 
taste. In the case before us, as is usual, there seems to have been no suffi- 
cient reason for making it of iron at all ; there was certainly none for giving 
it the ridiculous pasteboard look which is achieved by boxing out the thin 
iron into a wretched similitude of rusticated blocks of marble. 

From this to the cornice on the two longer sides the building is calm 
and grave and reserved in general effect, beyond most of our buildings. 
The moderate-sized windows are good, and their squareness is good, and 
when one is far enough away not to see the detail that surrounds and caps 
them, the rows of quadrangular holes cut squarely into the thick wall, and 
following each other around the obtuse angles of the corner, tend to make 
the building solid and simple in effect. On this account, the triple win- 
dow over the main door and the three-centred arch heads of the other win- 
dows on that front are to be regretted. They mar the unity of the facade 
while adding no variety, deny its general character of quietness and hori- 
zontalness, and make the principal face the poorest and meanest. There 
are barbarisms in all parts of the marble work, but, on the whole, there is a 
sort of virtue in the general design not very common in our restless and 
“loud” Broadway buildings. The cornice, impure in detail as all the rest 
of the outside, is about the right size for it, has about enough parapet for it, 
and is not very showy. So that the marble work ends decently enough ; 
before the roof was put on, one looking from a distance might think the 
building before him an unusually inoffensive and temperate building for 
New York. 

Above the parapet rise the dormers, huge, sprawling, and shapeless. 
They dwarf the whole exterior. What are the windows below but pigeon- 
holes, and the high massive walls more than a screen, if these great receiv- 
ing-tomb-looking edifices are the right size for garret windows? ‘The 
largest dormer, that over the entrance, is the worst one we know of—really a 
monster. Above these dormers is a second row of windows, circular, sur- 
mounted by frames like mirror frames prepared for gilding, and hooded 
with semicircular caps which make the windows seem higher than wide. 
The detail of dormers and mirror frames is of the coarsest and clumsiest 
character, true to the traditions of cast-iron. These are painted white, con- 
trasting forcibly with the dark roof. Painted white, also, are wide bands 
marking each hip of the roof, so broad and glaring as to reduce all the mar- 
ble pilasters below to absolute nothingness. The shape of the ground-plan, 
not otherwise unfortunate, gives cause for six of these, four of them rising 
from the prominent angles of the building and leaning toward each other, 
destroying all the quietness it might have had, and seeming even to shake 
its stability. 

As for these modern cast-iron adornments, there seems to be a contest be- 
tweep rival establishments which shall produce the most novel and unex- 
pected tours-de-force. There are continually new and more remarkable de- 
signs hoisted into place, making the beholder wish that there were no fusi- 
ble carbonate of iron, that metal were to be worked only on the anvil. So 
far as we know, cast-iron has never been rightly used in our supposed orna- 
mental building ; only in the most purely utilitarian structures are its good 
qualities rightly employed. There are buildings wholly of iron which, at 
another time, will be themes of discussion. 

The difficulty that inheres in the criticism of such buildings as the one 
before us is this: It is not architecture at all that we are considering. It is 
wholly a misuse of the art of architecture to ‘suppose or allow that there is 
anything in common between it and such buildings as this. Because large 
and costly, they attract the notice that in other and happier times was given 
jo what was architecture indeed. Because attracting such notice, they de- 

















Let us mentjon another accidental merit, but a very enjoyable one 
‘the great south wall, one unbroken and perfectly smooth sea of dull red 


| brick, mottled as walls of common hard brick always are, glowing warm in 


the sunlight or shadowed by passing clouds like the slope of a mountain, 
When the proposed building for the Park Bank shall shut out from view 
this noble wall, unless it shall be the best building on Broadway, it will be 
less fair than what it conceals. 


Correspondence. 


THE NEW JERSEY RAILROAD. 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Deak Sir: I have just read the article in Tae Nation of Thursday, 3d 
inst., upon the Dwight railroad accident. I hope you will make no conces. 
sions to the New Jersey monopoly or its conductor. Both public morality 
and safety require that the facts, and especially the habits and customs of 
that arrogant concern, should be thoroughly sifted and ventilated. The 
result to you cannot be doubtful if properly contested with first-class legal 
talent on your side, bold enough to be independent of the great monopolists, 
and fighting your side with zeal. 

For the past twenty years or more I have used the New Jersey Railroad 
once or twice a year, and, until Congress has been lately investigating the 
doings of the company, I never once passed over the road without being 
made to feel that its managers treated the public simply as a mileh cow— 
with no rights which a white man was bound to respect. 

Reading your account of the sad tragedy lately occurring there, I feel 
that neither it nor the treatment of the lady sufferer were accidents, but 
rather the natural results of the monopolist spirit which has long ruled 
there. An experienced eye can always read the spirit of a company in the 
behavior of its employees—from the ticket-seller down to the brakeman, 
baggage-master, and switch-tender. 

I think a reprint of your article under review sent to each member 
of Congress would have an excellent effect upon the action of that body. 
The free use of the company’s money (so freely drawn from the people) 
in lobbying, printing, and other modes of influence, together with the differ- 
ences of opinion as to State rights, make it very difficult for Congress to 
resist the taxation which this company and its pliant servant the State of 
New Jersey, exact from the rest of the country; but right will prevail in 
Yours truly, a 


time. 


Boston, Mass., dan. 7, 1867. 


To twe Eprror oF THE NATION : 

I again read in this week’s issue your article respecting the Dwight acci- 
dent on the New Jersey Railroad, and your remarks respecting Mr. Rostine 
Parker, his claim for $10,000 damages for libel, etc., etc. It is to be desired 
that this suit against you may be and will be determinedly pushed forward 
with vigor, in order that a prominent opportunity may be given to the public 
to hear a dissection of the manner in which passengers are cared for on the 
rail, particularly by the New Jersey Railroad. As to the finale, you need 
entertain no fears ; any of the daily riders over the road can honestty sustain 
your position and remarks, and it is high time railroad monopolies were 
given to know that the public and the press are their masters. With this I 
hand you an article from the Newark Daily Advertiser of January 8, 1867, 
which may be one straw more for the wind to blow at. 


Yours, JUSTICE. 
Newark, N. J., Jan. 6, 1867. 
BOOKS OF THE DAY, 
W. J. WIDDLETON, New York. 
Charles Gayarre. 8vo. Ady. below. $3 00 


PHILIP THE SECOND. 
LITTLE, aie 's & CO., Boston, 


Tue Works OF EpmMvunD BURKE. Vols. IX., 
A TREATISE ON THE LaW OF PARTNERSHIP. Theophitas Parsons, LL.D. Adv. below. 


CARLETON, New York. 
LiFFity Lanx; or, Lunacy. C.H. Webb. A travesty. Adv. below. . 


HURD & HOUGHTON, mr York. 
Axtowius. J.C. Heywood, Adrametic poem... Pe 
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MAGAZINE. 
1867. 


THE NEW 


Riverside Magazine 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The 


—_—_—— 


FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY, 
Contarnina Two FuL.-PacE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE FOR THE YEAR, $2 50. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Sample copies of No. 1 sent by mail, prepaid, for 20 


cents. Direct to 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
ConTENTS OF FEBRUARY NUMBER: 
Frontispiece: ‘* The Cowandthe Piper,” By H. L. 


Stephens. 

I. ** Pirate’ and a Skirmish with the Townies. By 
Vieux Moustache. (With a diagram by the Au_ 
thor.) 

I. A Fire in the Woods. By Jacob Abbott. 
an illustration by H. W. Herrick.) 

II. An Iron Mine. 
IV. The Professor’s Fox. 
VY. Marrying for the Sake of a Dog. — By the Author 
of Picciola. (With an illustration.) 
VI. Only a Fly. 
VII. Lost on the Prairie. 
Courtland Hoppin.) 
VIII. Full-page Illustration: ** A Run for Life.” 
W. Herrick. 
IX. Stories from Shakespeare. 1. Lear and his Three 
Daughters. By A. 8. McFarland. 

X. Yusuf and Leila. By 8. G. W. Benjamin. 
an illustration by De Haas.) 

XI. My Cherub. With an illustration. 


XII. Skating Chorus. Music by Karl Reden. (With an 
illustration by E. B. Bensell.) 


XIII. Hrym, the Frost Giant. By M.L. B. Illustrated. 

XIV. Frank Gordon; or, When I was a Little Boy. ITI. 
By F. R. Goulding. (With an illustration by 
Courtland Hoppin.) 

XV. Books for Young People. LI. 

XVI. The Window-Seat: Eight o’Clock in the Evening. 
By the Editor. 

XVIf. Enigmas. 


(With 


(With an illustration by 


By H. 


(With 





Clergyaren and Teachers supplied with the Magazine 
one year for $2. 

Extra inducements offered to the getter-up cf Clubs. 

Send for a sample copy, price 20 cents, to 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


459 Broome Street, NEw York. 
YOUR SON 
would be greatly benefited by reading the PuHRENoLoetI- 
CAL JouRNAL. He would learn hew to make the most of 
himself. $2a year. Address Fownrr & WE Ls, N. Y. 








BOYS AND CIRLS 
are charmed with the new “ People’s"’ Pictorial Edition 
of ZSOP’S FABLES. It is printed on tinted paper, 
bound im ¢loth, gilt, at $1. Fowter & Wetts, 899 





YOUR DAUCHTER 
would thank you for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
with its instructions on health and beauty. Only $2 a 
year. Address Fowter & Wetta, N. Y. 


LIFFITH LANK, 

A COMPANION TO CRIFFITH GAUNT. 
By C. H. WEBB. 

Illustrations by So. Eyrines, Jr. 


PORTRAIT OF KATE, 
In this cut the cross-cut given to the eyes by the artist 
is particularly noticeable. 

THE FOX-HUNT. 
Showing how well Kate was calculated to overlook 
things about a house—or a hedge, 
THE DUEL. 

Illustrative of what a woman can do, if she chooses, and 
can manage to borrow a piebald charger. 
THE DECLARATION, 


Liffith leaning against the turret and establishing a life- 
lien on Kate. 





THE LADY’S MAID. 
Mrs. Ryder dreseing her mistress’s hair—combing it 
rather strong. 
THE MODERN CRADLE, 


Mercy points to it—Liffith sees the point, but does not 
like the game. 


DRAGGING THE MERE. 
A mere fancy sketch, executed by Eytinge in a pensive 
and retrospective hour. 


THE APOTHEOSIS. 

Showing what a man may achieve if he has the industry 
to marry two wives, and some one toright him up after- 
ward—especially designed for the example and enconr- 
agement of young men. 

The Second edition of * Liffith Lank * is now ready, and 
a thirdisin preparation. Price, in paper, 50 cents; in 


cloth, $1. 


Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., 
199 Broadway, New York. 


LAWYERS 


should read the PHrENoLogicaL JOURNAL, that they 


may read the characters of clients and culprits. 


YOUR ““SWEETHEART” 
would thank you for the PureNoLoetcaL JournaL. In it 
she would find the means by which to judge character 


correctly. Only $2 a year. 


NEW EDITION 


oF 


Story’s Equity Jurisprudence. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 WASHINGTON Stv., Boston, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


Commentaries on Equity 
Jurisprudence, 
AS ADMINISTERED IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
By Joseru Srory, LL.D. 
NintHh EDITION, 
Carefully revised, with extensive additions, 
By Isaac F. Reprretp, LL.D. 


2 vols. Syo, law sheep. 





SCHOOL TEACHERS 
' should read the PERENOLOGICAL JouURNAL, and learn to 
| classify their students as totemperaments and capacity 
Also to govern them wisely. $2a year. 


MECHANICS 
should read the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and learn how 





MERCHANTS 


should read the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL to learn how to 
select trusty clerks. $2 year. 








NEW BOOKS. 


KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. 


A Danish Lyrical Drama. By Henrik Hertz. Translated 
by Theodore Martin. 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 





‘*It will be a welcome gift to our literature.”— 
Wendell Holmes. . saned 

“The play is one of the sweetest that : 
ceived.*’— Albion, eee 
‘One of the most simply beautiful little dramas in any 
literature. No one can read the play once without a dis- 
position toreturn to it again and again, and he may do so 
with the full assurance that each time he wil] be rewarded 
with the discovery of new uties.""—Rownd Tadie. 

* An elegant edition of acharming piay.”—Boston Com. 
moniwealth, 





TRANSLATIONS FROM ALEXANDER PE. 
TOFI, the Magyar Poet. By Sir John Bowring. 12mo, 
cloth, $2 50. 
NATAL SERMONS. By Bishop Colenso. 8yo, 
cloth, $3 75. 


LEVPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome St., New York. 


YOUR WIFE 


will thank you for the PHRENOLO@IcAL JovRNaL, with its 
suggestions for training children. Only @@ a year by 


post. Address Fowiter & Weta, N, Y. 
PARSONS ON PARTNERSHIP. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 Wasaineton SrreEt, Boston, 

P Have just Published 


A TREATISE ON THE 


LAW OF PARTNERSHIP. 


By THEOPHILUS PARSONS, LL.D., 
Dane Professor of Law in Harvard University at 
Cambridge. 

The plan of this treatise is similar to that followed by 
the Author in his previous works, and may be briefly de 
scribed in his own language: 

“In the text, I state the law as clearly and succinctly as 
I can, enlarging upon the reasons and principles involved, 
when I treat of questions more than usually important, 
difficult, or uncertain. In the notes I give all that the 
complete Library of this Law School could supply me 
with of authorities needed to verify the law as stated, or 
exhibit the qualifications or modifications to which it is 
subject, and enable an enquirer, with a library at com- 
mand, to make a thorough investigation of any question. 
The great and still growing increase in the number of re- 
ports makes it very difficult for any individual to have a 
full collection of them, and leads me to believe that a 
work intended, on the one hand, to supply on its specific 
subjects the want of a library go far as any single work 
can hope to do this, and, on the other, to facilitate the 
use of a complete library for those who have accees to 
one. will be found useful to students and practitioners.”’ 

8vo, 707 pp., law sheep. 

EDITORS 
should read the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and learn how 
to make perfect newspapers. 








CLERCYMEN 
would find much interesting matter in the PaRenoiéey- 








Broadway, N. Y. 


to select boys to learn trades. 





Cal JouRNAL to be found nowhere else. 
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NEW BOOKS, 


AMERICAN 


OF 


PvuBLISHED Tus Day. 





POEMS, GRAVE AND GAY. By George 
Arnold, anthor of “Drift.” 1 vol. small 4to, bevelled 
boards, gilt top, $2. 

“George Arnold possessed the Promethean spark of 
enius, and became a poet in the inevitable order of 
ngs.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS A YEAR. A 
Wife's Effort at Low Living under High Prices. 1 vol. 
16mo, $1. 


' Messrs. 





Messrs. TickNoR & Frr.ps have become proprietors of 
the popular 


Works of James Parton, 


And issue This Day New Editions of 


THE LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON. 
vols. large 12mo, $9. 
THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
2 vols. large 12mo, $6. ‘ 
These works have been carefully revised, handsomely 
ny Bee paper, are of uniform size and style, 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
Boston, and 
63 Bleecker Street, New York. 


tions. 


3 


Single numbers 
One copy, one year 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO PRESCOTT. 





To BE PUBLISHED JANUARY 19, 1867, 


PHILIP THE SECOND. 


By CHARLES GAYARRE, 
Author of “‘ History of Louisiana,” etc., 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY LETTER 
By GEORGE BANCROFT, 


And a New Portrait of Philip, on steel, from the Titian 
picture, engraved by Burt. 





Extracts From Mr. Bancrort’s LETTER. 


“This work is written with care and vivacity, with a 
mind superior to the influences of superstition, and coms 
prehensive in its ome * the causes and consequences 
of events. .. . he volume has an important con- | 
nection with the great questions which the mind of | 
America is now engaged in ouiving, and is indirectly the 
highest tribute to the incomparable excellency of our in- 
stitutions, and the most earnest admonition in favor of 
their perpetuity. The lessons come with particular value 
from Mr. Gayarré,as he is of Spanish 
wholly free from even the suspicion of a bias unfavorable | 
to Spain.” 

A Hanpsome Octavo Votume, Price $3. 





wood of Choice Flowers an 





WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 Mercer Street (NEAR Howarp), N. Y.} 


*,* For Sale by principal Booksellers, and mailed by | 
Publisher on receipt of price. | 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


A POPULAR MAGAZINE 
BRILLIANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


—— 


HURD & HOUCHTON 


Have now ready the January number of this deservedly 
popular Magazine, reprinted in this country by special 
arrangement with the London Publishers. 

The magazine will be elegantly printed at the Riverside 
Press, from duplicate plates, without omissions or altera- 


THE PROGRAMME FOR 1867 WILL CONTAIN 


many excellent, readable, and entertaining topics, amply 
illustrated by eminent artists. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ce SE ee a 
NUD, GUE BO 0 o5050sccccccccdceceded . 
Pe OR II oo Se Nice detuabss cs 


And an extra copy gratis. 
CLUBBING WITH THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE FoR YouNG 
PEOPLE: 
The Riverside Magazine ($2 50 per annum) and London 
Society ($4 50 per annum) sent to one address for $6. 
«2 All subscriptions are payable in advance. 





HURD & HOUCHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


*,* Sample copies of the January number sent by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of 30 cents. 


VICK’S ILLUSTRATED 


'CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, 


AND FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1867, 
IS NOW PUBLISHED, 


It contains nearly 100 p ., 100 fine Illustrations on | 
e 
escent, and is | -mewsyeed a Plate for Front 
tions of the Finest Flowers and Vegetables grown, with 
| fall and plain directions for culture. e : 


| gO ys to all ute awe postage paid, for 15 cents— 
not ha e cost. Sent free to all my customers of 1866. 
| without being ordered. Address 4 _— ; 


JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


REPRINT Littell’s Living Age, 1867. $8. 


Planand execution commended by Justice Story, Chan- 
cellor Kent, President Adams, Historians Spa:ks, Pres- 
cott, Bancroft, and Ticknor, Rev. H. Ward Beecher, and 
many others. 

It has been published once a week for twenty years, and 
is now enlarged. 

Contains the best Reviews, Tales, Poetry, and Literary 
and Political Essays—from the whole body of English 
Periodical Literature—making 4 vols. a year of immediate 
interest and solid permanent value. 

This would be a Christmas or New Year’s present to a 
lady, clergyman, or other friend, honorable to the giver 
as well as the receiver, the memory of which would be 
renewed fifty-two times in the year. 

Sent free of postage, by 


co., 
__ Seer een ee 
BACK NUMBERS OF THE NATION. 
We have on hand a limited number of copies of Tur 
Nation as follows : 
Vol. I., Nos. 5,13; 
Vol. Il., Nos. 27, 31, 89, 42, 43, 44, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 60, 


61; 
. which we will send to any address, post-paid, on receipt 
of fifteen cents. 





Also, afew 
UNBOUND VOLUMES 


pate cemciscenetecccedeedesesasase 4 50 
8 50 | (1. and II.), to be had on application to 
dens 20 00 E. L. GODKIN & CO., 
40 00 130 Nassau Street, New York. 


~~" FIRST-CLASS FIRE INSURANCE 
ON THE 
PARTICIPATION PLAN. 


MARKET 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Watt Street, No. 37, 


FIRE 


NEW YORE. 


Totai Assets, July |, 1866, $414,113 00 
Capital, - - - 200,000 00 


Net Surplus,- - 191,055 89 


Being 95 per cent. on the Capital, 
comparing very favorably with 
other Companies. 


INSURERS RECEIVE %5 PER CENT. OF NET PROFITS 
ANNUALLY BY THE PARTICIPATION PROVISION. 





etables, and a beautiful 
spiece. Also, descrip- 





Ge The prompt and liberal adjustment of Losses, 
when “fair and quare,” is a specialty-with this Com- 
pany. 

*,* This Company does not write on the hazards of 
Ocean, Lake, or Inland Navigation, confining itself strict- 
ly to Fire Insurance. 


ASHER TAYLOR, President. 
HENRY P. FREEMAN, Secretary. 

















One 


Thousand Dollars. 





Office of Tuk Natron, 130 Nassau St., N. Y., 
December 15, 1866. 


Tue NATION newspaper, now entering upon its Fourth Volume, was established as 


an essay towards creating a higher standard of public discussion and literary criticism 8 forwarded, to be retaine 
4 : : - hile maintaining the fende. /and the first ten subscribers will entitle the canvasser to a copy of Tux Nation for 


in the daily press, and w 


than had been common, especial! 
inde 


mental principles of our republicanism, to 
whatever name. That it has been successful in this 
and almost enthusiastic testimony of the most competent judges, 
which it assumed and has held nearly from the start. 

If the aim of its proprietors were self-gratulation, they might be content with 
this; but they desire to exercise a wider influence not only on the — at large, but 
especially upon the young, and, as auxiliary in both cases, upon those whose profession 
is teaching—in the school-house, the pulpit, at the bar, in the legislature. hey have 


esign is proved by the abundant 


accordingly determined to offer an inducement to these classes copectally, but not} 
t. 


exclusively, to read Tue Nation themselves and to procure subscribers for 
One week after the first day of July, 1867, they will pay a premium of 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


to the — who shall, between the present time and the date above mentioned, have 
— ed to this office the largest number of new subscriptions exceeding one hun- 
red; 


Provided, that each subscription shall be for a full year (beginning with any num- 
ber) ; and that there shall be at least TWENTY competitors for the premium. 


If there be fewer than éwenty competitors, but at least ten, 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


will be awarded to the most successful. 





ndent of parties and sects of | One year, besides. 


and by the rank | gpig 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





In case of a tie, the order of time o pone shall decide; and nothing sent after 
June 30, 1867, or received after July 7, will be allowed in the decision. 


Ge A commission of y cents, on account, will be allowed for each subscriber 
by the person sending the name and subscription price ; 


The attention of law, medical, and theological students in particular is called to 
ss which adds to positive reward for exertion the chance of a very con- 
siderable accession to their resources. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 
Every competitor should announce his intention with the first subscription for- 
warded, and should number each subsequent sending. 


nal For Sw 50, a receipt in full ($5) will be sent from this office directly to the person 
ndicated. 


Write legibly all parts of the address. 
The address of the person awarded the premium will be promptly forwarded to 
each competitor. 
Terms: Five dollars per annum, in advance. 
A specimen number sent gratis on application to 


E. L. GODKIN & CO., Publishers, 
130 Nassau Street, New York. 
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UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Organized 1849. 


OrFiczE: 151 BrRoapway. 


Since ite organization, this Company has paid (chiefly to 
Widows and Orphans) for losses by death, 
$1,021,100 00, 
and $457,119 OO in 
DIVIDENDS (averaging 40 per cent. of the Premiums)— 
a total of nearly 
ONE anv ONE-HALF MILLION or DOLLARS, 


And now has, in its Capital and Accumulations, securely 
invested for the Payment of Losses and Dividends, a 


Fund of 
$2,112,704 42. 


New York References. 

JAMES HARPER, of the Firm of Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 381 Pearl Street. 

J. C. GUNTHER, of the Firm of C. G. Gunther & Sons, 
Far Dealers, 502 Broadway. 

SHERMAN, TALLMAN & CO., Grocers, 51 Front Street. 

CRAGIN & CO., Provisions, 383 West Twelfth Street. 

WOODRUFF & ROBINSONS, Fish and Salt, 44 Front 
Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., Dry Goods, 140 Church Street. 

8. EMMET GETTY, of the Firm of R. P. Getiy & Son, 
Provisions, 115 Greenwich Street. 


N. Y. Medical Examiners. 
J. J. CRANE, M.D., 31 West Twenty-first Street. 
JOHN G. SEWALL, M.D., 234 West Thirtieth Street. 
GEORGE T. SHIPLEY, M.D., 112 West Fourth Street. 


We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance 
Commissionérs’ Reports for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence 
of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the 
Union Mutual. 


J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 





Ge” Active and efficient AexzntTs wanted. Apply as 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD. 





AATNA 


Capita 1 , 4 » x, ; $3,000,000 
Incorporated in 1816. 


Losers Par in 46 YEARS,......... ....... $17,485,804 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
L. J. HENDEE, President. 


Assets January |, 1866, $4,067,455 80 


Claims not dye and unadjusted,.... ........... 244,391 00 
Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage 
by fire may obtain policies at fair rates. 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 
Loesee promptly adjusted and paid by 


BROWN BROTHERS @& CO., 
59 Wa. Sr., 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
POR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 





Ss. Gc. & C. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


Insurance Scrip. 





WILLIAM C. GCILMAN, 
4 Pixs Street, New YorzE, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


Russel! Sturgis, Jr., 





ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 
ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of ‘‘ Country Life.” Refers to John M. Forbes, 
Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus Waterman, Pro- 
vidence, R. 1.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island; R. 8. 
Fields, Princeton, N. J. 

41 Barristere’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 





—————— ————————————————— 





Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 

The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and mocineeng 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 

FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 


CALVERT YAU 
FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


110 Broadway 
new York, January i, 1866. 


FLORENC 


Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Best FamuLy Macuine IN THE WORLD. 
FLORENCE S&S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 


NIAGARA 








FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO $1,000,000 

SuRPuLvus, JuLy 1, 1866, 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1880. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 48 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELB, President. 


T. C. SELLEW, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


DES K § 


AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
107 Futron Sr., near Nassau St., N. Y. 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 


PARLOR ORCANS. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 


97, 99, and 101 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 
(EsTaBLisHED 1846), 

Are the oldest manufacturers of Improved Reed Instrr- 
ments in the United States, and are the inventors and 
patentees of the essential improvements made in this 
class of instruments up to the present date. 
During this long period they have manufactured a vaet 
number of instruments of all styles, and wherever they 
have been exhibited in competition with the instruments 
of other makers, they have invariably taken the highest 
premium. 
At the last 

FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
these instruments were considered by the judges above 
competition, and, giving the ordinary prize to another 
firm, they created a NEW CLaSs PREMIUM and presented to 
CARHART & NEEDHAM 
A “SPECIAL” GOLD MEDAL, 
a new and hitherto unawarded testimonial of excellence. 
G@™ Send for Mustrated Circular. 





A NEW FEATURE IN REED INSTRU. 
MENTS. 





“ESTEY’S” ORGANS, 


WITH VOX HUMANA STOP, 

Pronounced by the profession and people generally the 
most beautiful and natural imigation of the 

HUMAN VOICE 

ever yet introduced. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
musical authority in the United States. 


Good Agents wanted everywhere. 
Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 


rooms. 
GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 


417 Broome Street, N. Y. 
DECKER BROTHERS’ 
PATENT PLATE PIANO-FORTES. 


The public and the patrons of the well-known Decker 
Pianos are cautioned against buying any piano purport- 
ing to be a Decker Brothers’ Piano which does not have 
in raised letters, on the Iron Plate at the left side, the 
words, 

DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, Jung, 1863. 

The Decker Brothers’ Piano is sold at 

91 BLEECKER STREET ONLY, 
and at no other place in this Street or in New York City. 


Boynton’s Celebrated 
FURNACES, 


FOR 
WARMING DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


Twenty-eight Sizes and Patterns, Brick and Portable, 
for Hard and Soft Coal and Wood: Fireplace and Parlor 
Heaters; Ranges and Kitcheners; Parlor, Office, Cook, 
and Laundry Stoves. 

RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water Street, New York. 








JAS, A, ALEXANDER, Agent, 


P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


Send for Circulars. 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 
Manufacturers of 


HARRISON’S IMPROVED COOKING 
RANCES. 


Also, 
IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 


OF ALL SIZES, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
247 and 249 Water Street, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

a1 MURRAY STREET, : 


Oup Stanp or Pratt, Oakey & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


DECKER & CO., 
New Scale ivory Agraffe Bar 
PIANO-FORTES, 

419 Brooms Srrzet East of Broadway, N. Y. 

These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 
ordinary Pianos. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
Coal-Oil Lamps, 


CHAMDELIERS, Etc., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
9, 1 !, and {3 Mercer Street, New York. 


3” Special attention paid to the fitting ap ot hotels, 
halls, private residences, etc., etc. 


EACLESWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY, 
PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


Principal—F. N. Knapp, A.M. 
Military Superintendent—Colonel J. O. Stiocum. 
MARCUS SPRING, Proprietor, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


THE AMERICAN 
POPULAR 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORE. 


— 


'CENTRAL OFFICE, 419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
CORNER CANAL STREET. 





This Company is now prepared to issue all the varieties 
of Life and Endowment Policies, some of them with un- 
usual advantages, especially to * Best Lives.” 

It will also issue several new varieties, embracing dis- 
tinctive and very valuable features. 

Organized for the purpose of presenting these new 
plans to the public, it is anxious to have them examined. 

It is desirable to have it distinctly understood that this 
is, 

ist. A new company, viz., not an old one. 

2d. A stock company, viz., not a mutual nor mixed one ; 
because it is always important to have facts fairly ander- 
stood. But it is confidently believed that in this case the 
truth is especially favorable to the company, since, 1st, 
It is not apparent that any old company has any real ad- 
vantages over this one, while it is certain that this com- 
pany presents advantages not before enjoyed by the pub- 
lic; and, 2d, a stock company is essential to the best 
working of the plans presented, while no other can give 
so good security to the insured. The aim is to give the 
cheapest and best insurance, viz., at the lowest rates that 
will not impair the security of the insured ; and only by 
the plans of this company can this be done. 

It is noticeable that the Directors (all interested stock- 
holders) are generally known throughout the community 
as representative men in the political, mercantile, profes- 
gional, and educational ranks. The Actuary, John Patter- 
| gon, is one of the oldest and best actuaries in the country, 
| and his name alone is a sufficient guarantee that the cal- 
| culations made by the company are reliable. 

Call or send for a circular. 


| 











EXTRACTS FROM IT. 


| 
| THREE OF NINE NEW FEATURES! 
FOURTH NEW FEATURE. 


The Company will charge a row? according to all 
the known circumstances of each Life, not alone those of 
age and health. A favorable constitution, intelligence, par- 
ticularly in hygienic matters, residence, vocation, and 
habits, especially when in connection with a long-lived 
ancestry, being essential elements of longevity, dimin- 
ish the cost of insurance. The possession of them by the 
insured should not accrue entirely to the advantage of a 


company. 

Relative tendencies to longevity are, to a degree, deter- 
— eee, so far, the pay 8 — to the oong 4 
re) ose he may possess; an e Company proposes 
allow them to him by rating him ounger than he is, thus 
lowering his preminm. If his health is impaired, the 
Company will insure him, but rate him older than he is, 
thus raising his premium. How és he to live? is the 
important question, and the em ge | desires to cha 
as preminm what the answer will justly indicate. For 
example, a — of 3% may be rated as 33, 25, or younger, 
which will lower his premium; or rated at 47, 60, or older, 
which will raise his premium 


FIFTH NEW FEATURE. 


If, when the assured dies, he has lived bezend his rated 
“ex tion,” and thus proves that he lived in a 
manner tending to longevity, a yy ay t me surplus will 
be added to his Aseurance, or paid to him as an annui 
stopping his premium, and more than that if under 
when insured. This is fair, and for the interest of 
the Company; for if, temperance and other habits, 
vocation, residence, intelligence, care of health, etc., life 
shall be prolonged, the Compary will be benefited. This 
surplus and the tone in fog ny made on account 
of tendencies to longevity, will prove that the Compan 
insures the dest lives on unusually favorable terme; it 
also insures the lives of all, at correspondingly equitable 


rates 

Let those who have long-lived ancestry and are in good 
health take note of thie, as the oomguas =e insure such 
on much better terms than they can obtain eleewhere. 


SIXTH NEW FEATURE. 


This Company will allow the Assured to pay weekly, 
monthly, portenty, orannually. It is the of the 
Company, in making this provision, to meet conveni- 
ence of nearly every class of persons, and as its policies 

not forfeited, but extend till the premiums paid are 
exhausted, it can make such provision without material 
inconvenience. It will be observed that by so doing those 
of very small incomes can be accommodated. 

Insurance can be effected by correspondence 1 
wee, - where there is no agent a Coemsioaion Wal Be 

owed. 











N. B.—Agents wanted in every town. 





RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 
(EsTaBLIsHED 1839.) 


Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 
185 Grand S8t., near way, New York. 


GROVER& BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 
495 Broadway, New York. 








E LOCK STITCH 


THE HOW 
THE HOWE MACHINE CO. 
(Extas Hows, Jx., President, and original inventor of 
Sewing Machine) on 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned 
HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
For FaMILizs AND MANUFACTURERS, 
699 Broadway, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 


6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 


MAEE THE 

a rank en rg RA 
an 3 
an ny F eas pt desirablenees of the stilehing 
van e, y= range of ita application.— Report 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


seer ott, 


Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name and Designa 
New Serics, Good and Cheap, from No. 


Joseph With 
TRADE MARK— i] Des ti 
Birmingham, "Nosbers® 
JOSEPH GiLLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


MARVIN’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


AF E 


MARVIN & CO, 


. §265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses : { 721 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 


PIANO-FORTES 


Have taken hig First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 


eda Piet y and in addition thereto they were award 


edal at the Great International bi- 
tion in London, in competition with 269 Pianos from 
a yh 

t the great 


ority of these instruments is now 
universally is abundantly proven by the Fact 
that * “scales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction” have been copied by the 
t majority of the manutsetarers of bots bemslepheres 
A8 CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their Mmstruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of E and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible. 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
Mg ot od Beet | 7 19 rand 
y tested in all their gran 
and priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvemente of modern times, will here- 
after be introduced in BVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
dor that at thelr peroneuayrenp te tenstte. 
ALL 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments to in large numbers, and 
used in Eur 
Ww MS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


nion Square and Irving Place, New York. 








TRADE MARK— 


Number. 
to No. %61. 
For sale by 




















